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N the day of which this issue of Country Lire bears 
date the Bisl:y Meeting of 1902 will end, unless, 
indeed, the sporting offer of the Australians to shoot 
anew for the Mackinnon Cup which they have won 
be accepted, and a day be added to the meeting for 

the purpose. As it is, at the moment of writing, which is a 
very different thing from the day of publication, England has 
won the Elcho Shield, and Cheltenham the Ashburton, and the 
destination of the Coronation Prizes—including incidentally that 
of the splendid cup made by Mr. J. W. Benson for the Daily 
Telegraph prize—has been settled. The meeting is over, but 
there is food for reflection none the less. For thirteen years has 
the National Rifle Association had its domicile at Bisley, and 
its annual meetings have been held uninterruptedly, first at 
Wimbledon and then at Bisley, since the summer of 1860, when 
that sterling shot, Private Ross of the 7th Sussex, who won the 
silver medal also in 1865 as a private in the London Scottish, 
carried off the first Queen’s Prize. The fortunes of the Associa- 
tion have been varied. Founded on the wave of enthusiasm, 
and of recognition of the importance of rifle-shooting, which 
followed upon the Crimean War, with its startling statistics of 
the amount of lead expended in killing or disabling a single 
enemy, and upon the Indian Mutiny, it grew in strength and 
popularity during all its days at Wimbledon. Then came the 
wrench of exile from the familiar Common, with its many social 
delights, in which perhaps there was less harm than the scoffer 
imagined, and the cay of banishment to the more solitary 
moorland of Bisley, and with that departure came many 
moanings and repinings and, at first, not a little anxiety for the 
successive chairmen and members of council, who had to take 
care lest a very valuable national institution should go bankrupt. 
It was found that the shillings of the sight-seeing public, which 
had been a source of substantial revenue at Wimbledon, would 
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barely pay for collection at Bisley; and that riflemen who like; 
to combine a little shooting with a run to London from th, 
provinces, did not take their shooting seriously enough to pledy 
themselves to a week or a fortnight at Bisley. Entries fel] of 
ominously ; the hearts of timid men were full of misgivings; ang 
nothing but the courage of a succession of chairmen, the 
vigour of one secretary after another, and a resolute determing. 
tion on the part of all concerned to make the very best of the 
situation which had been forced upon them, saved the Association 
from dwindling away. Last year’s accounts, however, showing 
a surplus on the revenue account for the annual meeting and, 
general surplus of £28,693 in favour of the Association, as com. 
pared with £27,952 on December Ist, 1900, proved that the 
corner had been fairly turned. 

Then, again, last year’s entries were £2,745 in excess of the 
preceding year, and this year’s entries amount to a much larger 
sum, which is good news. But it is necessary to remember 
that, although there has been no Coronation yet, this has been 
an exceptional year, and it may be taken that, save for the 
return of a few contingents of Colonial troops to their homes, 
the Association has not lost many Coronation entries. So it is 
right to regard part of the income of the meeting which: has 
begun so vigorously as extraordinary, and to enquire what claims 
the Association has upon the affections of the sons of the Enipire, 
21d how it is entitled to answer Thomas Carlyle’s searching 
question, ‘“‘ Man, what is thy work?”’ The answer is not iar to 
seek. Founded ‘for the promotion and encouragement of rifle. 
shooting throughout the Queen’s dominions” —now the King’s— 
the N.R.A. has not limited, and it is to be hoped never 
will limit, its energies to professional soldiers, Regular or 
Volunteer. That, by the way, is a point upon which there 
exists a persistent and unfortunate misunderstanding, and we 
are sure that there are scores of men not connected with 
Volunteers or Regulars who would gladly come to Jiisley 
to use their rifles and to enjoy some of the most agreeable of 
masculine society to be found anywhere, if they would but 
realise that the chance is open to them. In promoting and 
encouraging rifle shooting the Association has, incidentally, done 
much to promote and direct the evolution of the rifle, and the 
‘303, which, with all its faults as a complete weapon, has 
undoubtedly an excellent barrel, owes that barrel mainly to 
Mr. Metford, who was, during his life, an unfailing supporter 
of the Association and a regular attendant at the annual meeting, 
Then, when the time came, the Association lent its guidance 
and gave its warm support to those rifle clubs which sprung 
into existence in many parts of the country when the South 
African War, now happily over, had proved to us how dire was 
the need of practice in rifle-shooting, how useless in the field of 
battle were raw troops who could not shoot straight. In the 
latest report of the Association we find that 211 clubs with a 
total membership of 16,231 were affiliated to the Association, 
and that the secretary was in correspondence with seventy more 
with a view to affiliation. 

In a word, the council of the Association have, in our 
judgment, done the best that in them lay to keep abreast with 
all movements tending to do away with that inferiority of 
shooting which has undoubtedly been shown to exist, and to 
foster that ‘skilled shooting ” on which, in the words of Lord 
Roberts, ‘the efficiency of our Army absolutely depends.” To 
civilians that is no new discovery, but to the officers of the 
Regular Army it is a recent revelation, although a devoted band 
of Regular officers who are constant in their attendance at Disley 
had done their best to spread the gospel of marksmanship, by 
precept and example, long before the war provided its terrible 
object-lesson. They were often flouted by their commanding 
officers, but they always found warm support from the N.Lt.A. 
The said N.R.A. has, indeed, done noble work in the face of a 
fierce fire of criticism, sometimes wise, sometimes based upon 
sheer misunderstanding, sometimes petty and spiteful. It has 
made mistakes, of course, as ali men must; it has been com- 
pelled, not once or twice, to retrace its steps in deference to the 
bluntly expressed views of the more loud-voiced section o/ the 
rifle-shooting world, but there exists not one particle of doubt, 
in the mind even of the readiest and harshest critics, that every 
member of the council and of the Bisley committee has, as such, 
but one object, and that is to further the true interests of the 
Association. Errors notwithstanding, it is universally admitted 
that a more public-spirited body of men is not to be found within 
the wide limits of His Majesty’s Dominions than the leaders 
of the National Rifle Association. To quote its sound motto: 
Sit perpetuum. 


Our Portratt [lustrations 





OR this week our frontispiece is a portrait of Lady Algernon 
Gordon-Lennox and her daughter, the wife of Lord 
Algernon Gordon-Lennox, the second son of the Due o 
Richmond and Gordon, and their country seat is Brou.,.ton 
Castle. On page 125 will be found a picture of the Lady 
Deerhurst and her children. 
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~ seems that the Dartford Rural District Council are 


xbout to embark on proceedings that cannot fail to 

interest readers of Country Lire. At a_ recent 

meeting they resolved to take proceedings against Mr. 

Till for erecting a dwelling-house not in accord with 
their bye-laws. On the merits of the question under dispute 
nothing can at present be said, as they are sub judice, but 
we cannot help pointing out a great anomaly. It involved 
a great deal of argument and persuasion to induce the 
Local Government Board to reform the bad old bye-laws for 
rural districts. This, however, in answer to our importunity, 
joined to the representation of others, was evertually done, and 
done \vell and thoroughly. Yet it seems that our labour has in 
great part been wasted. The Local Government Board can 
draw up model bye-laws, but it cannot enforce their adoption, 
and, as a matter of fact, many rural bodies have kept on the 
old stupid regulations. Not only so, but it appears that 
in this case they are going to enforce them. The principle 
of the thing ought to be thrashed out, but one cannot help 
regretting that a philanthropic individual like Mr. Till should 
be made a martyr of. Those interested in rural building ought 
torally to his aid. 





North of the Tweed the Highland and Agricultural Society 
holds a position equal, if not superior, to that of the Royal in the 
South, and last week’s show at Aberdeen was a brilliant success. 
With each locality these exhibitions differ somewhat in 
character. At Aberdeen instead of Shires there were Clydes- 
dales, and a good turn out they were in point of quality, though 
the mere numbers were not impressive. Scotland has long been 
famous for its shorthorns, and the show would not have done 
discredit to Carlisle or Reading, though the winning herds were 
very different. In sheep you have the Black-faced mountain 
and the Border Leicester, where we were glad to see that the new 
Prime Minister scored brilliantly with the ewes from his famous 
flock at Whittingham. All this illustrates in a very interesting 
manner the difference in the styles of agriculture pursued in the 
North and in the South, though curiously enough those typical 
products of Scotland, the Ayrshire and the West Highland cows, 
did not hold the field to the extent that might have been 
expected. The former breed, for some reason that is not very 
plain, appears to be going out of favour at present. It threatens 
to drop out of English exhibitions altogether. 

In one respect the show was aremarkable triumph for England. 
Of late years the Aberdeen-Angus breed of cattle has become 
the great national favourite of Scotland. To it, at any rate, is 
due the splendid reputation which Scotch beef holds in the 
Southern markets. Yet for the first time in history the champion- 
ship was carried off by an English-bred and English-owned bull. 
We need say nothing more about it just now except that the 
victory was one of those where Eclipse—we mean Elate—was 
first and the rest nowhere. The award was received with 
applause, and was in fact indisputable. The bull belongs to Mr. 
Cridlan, of Maisemore Park, Gloucestershire, who bought 
him as a calf for £37, though he has since been offered four 
figures for him. One reason for not dwelling on the matter, 
however, is that next week we propose to give a full account of 
Mr. Cridlan’s herd, with photographs of Elate and several of his 
famous companions. He thoroughly deserves the honour, since 
he has accomplished a record. 


A few days ago the present writer met some ladies over 
from America, and they expressed themselves as astonished at 
the tropical and overpowering heat of the English summer. 
Within three days, on entering the smoking-room of his club, he 
found a great blazing fire round which members were crowding 
as they do in December. This illustrates the rich variation of our 
climate, and probably it is because we have had so much winter 
Inthe passing summer that we feel it to be so great a surprise 
that the opening of autumn sport is so near. Yet August is almost 
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here, and it marks the opening of those outdoor pastimes 
Already the polo season has closed, and cricket has but a mont. 
to run. St. Grouse will soon cause echoes to answer the gun- 
shots of grouse shooters. Hunters are thinking of Exmoor, and 
hounds are exercising to be ready for cub-hunting. With some 
discontent these things are noted by the chronicler, who feels 
that in this year we have been defrauded of our share of summer, 
and, moreover, all the attractions of the season have been in 
town, and town only, and they have been almost as broken as 
the weather. 

One of our contemporaries has, we see, already made a 
timely protest against the use of motor-cars at the covert-side, 
and we hope it will receive due attention. Hunting is conducted— 
let it never be forgotten—by courtesy of the tenant farmers. 
Were they but to set themselves in a body against it, and decide 
that they were not going to have their young wheat trodden, their 
roots spoiled, and their fences broken down, one of the first 
English sports would be practically stopped. But as long as 
horses are used the farmer reaps some compensating advantages. 
If he rears good stock, he has the chance of disposing of a likely 
colt or filly, the hunt brings him customers for his oats and forage, 
and hunting depends on animals he rears. But this cannot be 
said of the motor-car, which, at any rate, is not contrived for 
hunting purposes. It can be employed in a thousand useful and 
harmless and pleasant ways, but at the hunt, in any shape or 
form, it is quite out of place. 

A case of unusual interest to readers of Country Lirb 
came forward at the Guildford Assizes on Saturday last. Two 
men, described in the calendar as ‘“ dealers,” a term equally 
elastic and suspect, were charged with robbing a Charterhouse 
boy of his watch on May 18th. His story was that he was 
birds’-nesting with a friend, when the prisoners came up and 
asked him for a sovereign, and that when he took out his watch 
to look at the time they frightened him into giving up it and the 
chain. Their story was that they detected the boy in the act of 
discharging a catapult at a young pheasant, and that he gave 
them the watch and chain as hush-money. The jury believed 
the boy, and the result is that two cowardly ruffians are under- 
going an experience of hard labour. No other verdict could 
have been reached, for the theory of the defence was too thin to 
bear investigation for a moment. Our only regret is that the 
criminals were not found guilty of colourable violence as well as 
of robbery. If they had been Mr. Justice Phillimore would 
probably have ordered a just administration of the cat. 





The Barnard Castle Urban District Council v. Wilson and 
others, a case heard in the Court of Appeal last week, goes some 
way to settle a point of considerable importance to schoolmasters, 
and therefore, incidentally, to parents. The defendants had a 
school, and, in connection with the school, a swimming bath 
holding 35,000 gallons of water, and the point for decision was 
whether that water was supplied for domestic uses or for 
business purposes, and upon the answer given depended the 
question what the school should pay by way of water rate. 
Mr. Justice Buckley, in the court of first instance, declined to 
say that the providing of a swimming bath was a business as 
distinguished from the general business of carrying on a school. 
The Court of Appeal, consisting of Lords Justices Vaughan 
Williams, Romer, and Stirling, upset the decision, but did not 
agree upon their reasons for so doing. Both results are, in our 
judgment, to be regretted, for, in the first place, swimming 
baths are, to the ordinary mind, not a part of the business of 
school keeping, although they deserve every encouragement ; and 
in the second place it is very desirable that the law should be clear, 
and in this case it cannot be so because, according to Lord Justice 
Vaughan Williams, the facts were not sufficiently distinct. 


‘She directed the ultimate residue to be accumulated for 
twenty years, and to be held in trust for a grand-daughter, if a 
Trinitarian Protestant. She directed her trustees to have none 
but Protestant Welsh-speaking tenants of farms. She directed 
her trustees to keep up and provide the necessary servants for 
two Welsh mansions and one London mansion, and permit her 
daughter to reside at the mansions. She also directed them to 
employ Protestant Welsh-speaking servants.” Such is an 
extract from a law report in which the will of the late Lady 
Llanover was summarised. This was surely a case of Celtic 
enthusiasm run wild. It is regrettable in the extreme that any such 
narrow practice as is here indicated should be introduced even in 
the most Cymric part of Wales. But the Llanover Estate is in 
Monmouthshire, not in Wales at all, and the provincialism, not 
to say parochialism, of the will is therefore the more marked. 
Surely, too, this boycott of English tenants might easily be held 
to have been “ in restraint of trade.” 

All rational men and women love horses, and would do 
anything in reason to ameliorate the lot of those engaged in street 
traffic, but that is nct te say that every sentimental action is to 
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be praised. Some days ago, just after Our Dumb Friends’ 
League had presented three hundred sun-bonnets to horses, a 
Press representative interviewed Mr. Duff, the general manager 
of the Road Car Company, and asked whether anything was 
being done for the bus horses. Mr. Duff's reply was full of 
common-sense. ‘Our veterinary advisers,” he said, ‘tell us 
that Nature has so placed the animal’s brain that the chances of 
sunstroke are very slight indeed.” Further, his own personal 
observation was that ‘the horses themselves do nct seem to 
appreciate the kindness of those who would minister to their 
comfort, as in some bonnets the ears are put into a strained and 
unnatural position, and even the more elaborate shades seem 
liable to produce irritation and to suggest the teasing fly.” 
Undoubtedly Our Dumb Friends’ League is an excellent body, 
but it is a pity they cannot get a Houyhnhnm to tell them whether 
to the horse a sun-bonnet is a comfort or an annoyance. 


The funeral of the late Duchess of Atholl, conducted in the 
Highland manner through the beautiful and picturesque country 
surrounding Blair, must have been in quite an uncommon degree 
impressive. As the coffin was borre to its resting-place through 
the glens the pipers played the solemn and pathetic strains of 
** Lochaber no More” and “The Land of the Leal.” A singular 
circumstance, referred to by the Rev. Norman Macleod in his 
address, that gave yet an added touch of pathos, is that the 
three sons of the house, the Marquess of Tullibardine and his 
brothers, have not yet returned from South Africa, where they 
have served gallantly and, happily, without serious injury. 

That was a very sad affair at Aldershot in which one of the 
drivers lost his life owing, it is supposed, to a kick from a 
swimming horse which he was endeavouriug to guide through 
the water. It had, however, its brighter side in the conspicuous, 
although ineffectual, gallantry of Captain Fitzgerald, who thrice 
dived in, in the hope of rescuing the poor fellow, in full regi- 
mentals, with jack-boots and spurs. He even made a fourth 
attempt, after throwing off his jacket, but the body was not 
recovered until life had long been extinct. 





GARDENER FANCY. 
Gardener Fancy said to me, 

‘Take this rose and let me be; 
Basil, thyme, and tormentil— 

Take of these your basket's fill.” 

But I sought the garden through, 
Wanting heartsease white and blue. 
Gardener Fancy laughed, and said, 
‘Here are rosy flowers instead, 

Tall sweet Williams, criinson clovers, 
Columbines for fretful lovers.” 
While I looked for heartsease blue, 
Gardener Fancy gave me rife. 
Gardener Fancy smiled and frowned, 
“Get vou from my garden ground— 
Nothing more yow ll win of me.” 
So I turned me mournfully. 

As I went my homeward way 
Heartsease in my basket lay. NORA CHESSON. 

The ‘roval” sturgeon seems to be making himself 
altogether too cheap for the maintenance of his dignity. It is 
but the other day that some fishermen hunted one of his species 
ashore in the estuary of the Dee, and now we hear of another 
specimen, and even a bigger one, being captured in the Conway. 
The Dee royal fish was only a trifle of 2cwt. or so. This last 
from the Conway weighed 32o0lb. and was something just over 
oft. long. The Customs officers were on the alert to claim the 
“royal” privileges for the Crown--rather a trial, as we may 
suppose, for the loyalty of the fishers who had effected the 
capture. They-may prefer a more democratic fish. 

One of the controversies always with us is that regarding 
the rate at which birds are able to fly. A certain fact is that, 
except under extraordinary circumstances, they are not so fast 
as an express railway train. Looking out of the window one 
can often see a flying rook or pigeon overhauled and passed by 
the locomotive. The recent pigeon race from Lerwick, however, 
proves very conclusively that birds can travel at the rate of a 
mile a minute, the pace of the winners being an average of 
1,400yds. a minute, and that allowing nothing for delays and 
stoppages. But as pigeons do not fly in the dark, these must 
have been considerable, though, on the other hand, it has to be 
noted that the birds had a stiff north-easterly breeze behind 
them. On the whole, then, it must be admitted to be a very 
moderate statement of fact that a good homer can cover more 
than a mile a minute. 





The death of Mr. Kegan Paul removes a versatile and 
accomplished man from our midst. The elder generation knew 
his name best from its having been on those early Tennyson 
books we were all so fond of. But Mr. Kegan Paul was much 
more than a mere publisher. Originaily in the Church, he died 
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a Roman Catholic, and had been a poet, a professor, and , 
translator. Perhaps in one sense his versatility was his ruip, 
since the energy dissipated through so many avenues might hay. 
made a great man of him if concentrated in one. Yet when ajj 
is said, the man of numerous sympathies has the fuller and mo 
desirable life. 


Though in reality a strictly winter game, it is curious tha, 
the great international chess fixtures all take place in summer, one 
reason perhaps being that the game is something of a side-shoy, 
At a watering-place, where other amusements are numerous, 
visitors find it a change to drop in for a while and sec the 
champions at their intellectual battle. During a great exhibj. 
tion a chess tournament often serves the same purpose. The 
English interest in the one at Hanover to a great extent centres 
round Mr. Atkins, long known as a leading amateur, and now 
for the first time arrayed against the masters. He won his first 
round brilliantly, and one wishes him good luck to the end, 
Other familiar names are conspicuous through absence. Dr, 
Lasker is now too much taken up with mathematics, Dr, 
Tarrasch with physics, Mr. Blackburne is ill, Mr. Bird is prac. 
tically bedridden, and Herr Steinitz is dead. Of the experienced 
players the chances appear to be equally divided between 
Schlechter, Pillsbury, and Janowsky, representatives severa' ly of 
Germany, America, and France. But there are several other 
‘‘dark horses” in addition to Mr. Atkins, so that the contest js 
likely to be a very interesting one. 


Pitmen, probably because they live among forces they do 
not understand, and which yet may assume at any time very 
dangerous forms, are among the most superstitious of meu, but 
yet one would think this a late time of day for superstition to 
assume an aspect detrimental to commerce. That has, however, 
occurred in a Welsh mine. Three hundred pitmen the other day 
refused to go down the Glyncorryg Colliery, near Port Talbot, 
because they said it was haunted. The story is quite medieval 
in its character. It is said that the figure of a woman bearing a 
lighted lamp was seen in the workings, and screams of a woman 
were heard. This is quite in the ancient style of ghost story; 
but we doubt if its romantic beauty will be appreciated by the 
unfortunate mine-owner, on whom the cost of the workinen’s 
superstitions must fall. 


The people have learnt to wait with patience for the 
conciusions of Royal Commissions, and it is long. since the 
sittings began of the Commission on Salmon Fisheries, of 
which we expect much. From time to time reports of its 
doings have been published, of the evidence it has been taking, 
and so forth, to give assurance of its industry, and we understand 
that the publication of its report may be expected very shortly. 
The report will be read with a great deal of interest, and some 
pious hope of prospective benefits to the angler following on the 
adoption of its suggestions. But of the basis of hope we shall 
judge better when the report is before us. 





Perhaps California can lay claim to having the most 
wonderful acre of land in the world. It is owned by Samuel 
Cleek, of Orland, and on it are the following: Barn and corral, 
75ft. by 75ft.; rabbit hutch, 25ft. by 25ft.; residence and porches, 
2oft. by 30ft.; two windmill towers, 16ft. by 16ft.; garden, 46ft. 
by 94ft.; blackberries, 16ft. by goft.: strawberries, 65ft. by 
goft.; citrus nursery, goft. by g8ft., with 2,300 trees budded; 
1ooft. row of dewberry trees; four apricot, two oak, three peach, 
six fig, ten locust, twelve lemon, eight orange, four bread-fruit, 
five pomegranate, and four prune trees, besides an eighty year 
old lime, from which 160 dozen limes were gathered last year, 
four grape vines, and several other trees, etc., and thirteen stands 
of bees. We are told that Mr. Cleek and his wife make a 
comfortable living off this acre, and bank 4oodol. a_ year. 
Why should anyone be poor? All we have to do is to get hold 
of, say, 100 acres of land like Mr. Cleek’s, and become millionaires 
in no time. 





A correspondent in Worcestershire tells us that the crop of 
plums this year is very small. For the last two years the crop 
of Pershore plums was enormous. The trees were laden with 
the fruit so heavily that they had to be propped where possible, 
but branches and even stems were split and broken in many 
cases from the weight. This year there is a notable change. 
The frosty nights which prevailed at the time the blossom was 
on the trees did much damage, and the result is that there will 
be a very small harvest of plums. There is one consolatic:: to 
the grower, which is that for the small quantity he can seli he 
will probably obtain a much higher price, and the co:t of 
gathering being much less, he will reap the benefit in that way. 
The value of plums in Worcestershire, where the Pershore ;).um 
(white plum as it is called in the market) is so much grown, has 
been lamentably low the last two years, sixpence and a sh. ling 
for the market basket of seventy-two pounds being the price 
which was actually paid to the grower by the middleman. 
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QUIET but very enjoyable time 
“was spent at Newmarket for 
the Second July Meeting. 
The weather was all that 
could be desired, for though 
the sun was hot there was a cool 
breeze blowing most of the time, 
making it perfectly delightful under 
the shade of the Plantation. The new 
luncheon-rooms at the back of the 
stand are a great improvement on 
the oki marquees, and were much 
appreciated. The attendance in the 
members’ enclosure was, I thought. 
bigger than at the previous meeting. 
though the numbers on the public 
stands did not appear to me to be so 
great. Racing was of a quiet kind 
though we were treated to a few very 
exciting finishes. 

Te report that Ard Patrick had 
gone amiss in the knees was a promi- 
nent subject for discussion, but it led 
to very little wagering, either on the 
Eclipse Stakes or the St. Leger. 
Another subject much discussed was 
the starting-gate. We had no failure 
of the gate itself, but were shown an 
instance of a quiet, tractable colt going 
mad when asked to line up. The 
Golden Wings colt, who had never 
given trouble in his early races, utterly 
refused to go near the gate. Twice 


Martin dismounted and led him up, bit the moment he was in 
the saddle he bolted again. When held he 
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and Martin told me next day that he could not have got him 
The stewards had a 


up if the starter had waited all day. 
private trial of a gate invented by 
Mr. F. Watson of Chantilly, the 
brother of the Exeter House trainer, 
which has the advantage of being 
noiseless. It is lower than the present 
gate when set down, and flies upwards 
and backwards over the horses’ heads, 
instead of diagonally out in front of 
them, it being claimed for it that horses 
spring forward, and not back, if they 
are frightened by it, and do not whip 
round. A further advantage is, that 
itis worked by electricity, so that the 
starter, having the ball, attached to a 
long wire, in his pocket, can stand any- 
where and press the button without the 
jockeys being able to see when he is 
going to start them. The Wokingham 
Stakes fiasco was due to two or three 
jockeys watching Mr. Coventry’s 
hand, and starting when he placed it 
on the lever, anticipating by a moment 
the pressure which was necessary to 
work the mechanism. 

The authorities at Newmarket 
are always saying how anxious they 
are to induce trainers from other places 
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A START BY THE GATE. 


tried to lie down, 


THE PADDOCK, SANDOWN PARK. 
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to send their horses to run there, and I think they might very 
easily avoid one of the difficulties provincial trainers have to 


contend against, and that is 
the difficulty of finding out 
where they can exercise their 
horses. A prominent Wiltshire 
trainer last year spenta whole 
morning trying to find out 
where he could canter a mile. 
The notice on the Jockey 
Club notice-board is no doubt 
perfectly intelligible to a 
Newmarket man, but to a 
stranger it might just as well 
be in Hebrew. It would be 
a great help to those from a 
distance if a notice were put 
in the previous week’s sheet 
calendar stating in intelligib e 
terms what portions of ground 
would be open for walking, 
cantering, and for stripped 
gallops. 

Thanks to the rain we 
had in June, the herbage on the 


Herth is fresher and greener than I have seen it for many years, 
and the Jockey Club are making immense ricks of hay. Thanks to 
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THE PARADE FOR THE ECLIPSE STAKES. 
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the care Mr. Marriott has taken of the 
ground the going is much improved, 
and on the Limekilns left nothing to 
be desired, the portion which was 
top-dressed with peat moss litter 
having benefited to a very marked 
degree. 

The Chesterfield Stakes was the 
most interesting race run at Newmarket, 
and here we had another opportunity 
of seeing Rock Sand. He seemed to 
have grown and thickened and to be 
carrying much more muscle on his 
back and loins than when I last saw 
him. His performance was worthy of 
his looks, and stamps him as by far the 
best two year old which has been seen 
in public up to the present time. Rock 
Sand is a direct descendant in tail male 
from Stockwell, and seems to inherit 
the sturdiness and equable tempera- 
ment which were so characteristic of 
that great sire. Sermon and Red Lily, 
who figured behind Rock Sand, are both 
nice animals, but did not appear to 
have anything like the same power or quality as the winner. 
The older horses running at the meeting were not of very 
high class, though the way in which Cossack won stamped him 
as a very smart sprinter. How completely we had got out of the 
way of using some of the longer courses on the Heath, which 
used to be fashionable, was illustrated by the fact that when a 
race was set to be run over the **Summer Course” very few 
of those present knew where it was, and I do not believe a score 
could have told the exact distance, which is 2mi. 24yds., 
a fact that I learned by locking it up in the Calendar, having 
been quite unable to get anyone on the course to tell me. 

The sales which took place during the week were probably 
about the worst which Messrs. Tattersall have ever held. There 
was hardly any money forthcoming, and most of what there 
was came from foreign buyers. The late Captain Machell’s 
horses and those of the late Mr. Robert Peck came up for 
disposal, and fetched wretched prices. Ravensbury, who was a 
good horse in Isinglass’s year, but has been a comparative 
failure at the stud, was bought to go to France for £1,300, a 
wretched sum indeed for the son of Isonomy. He stood at 
a fee of 100 guineas, but I hear had only seven mares last 
season. Janissary, on whom the late Mr. Robert Peck put a 
heavy price, was knocked down for £500, a tenth part of what 
was refused for him only a few years before. Janissary 
hed a most remarkably narrow escape the other day in the 
heavy thunder-storm which visited Newmarket. His box at 
Mr. Sherwood’s, Side Hill Stud, was struck by lightning, the roof 
torn off, and the litter set on fire, the same thing happering to 
another box a few yards off, which was tenanted by a valuable 
brood mare and foal. Luckily help was close at hand, and both 
lires were instantly extinguished. Lord Rosebery sold some of 
his yearling coits, notably one by Velasquez out of Seabreeze, for 
which Lord Wolverton gave £2,300, but buyers were not tempted 
by his fillies, which were only disposed of for their racing career. 
In the opinion of most people Mr. R. Marsh paid the full value 
in giving 8oo guineas for the racing rights of the filly by Ladas 
out of Kermesse. The selling of fillies for their racing career is 
not satisfactory to either seller or buyer. The latter is practically 
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bound to keep the mare for four years, whether she is any use or 
not, for it would be next door to impossible to find anyone to 
take a transfer of the lease, while from the seiler’s point of view 
it is not satisfactory that a filly whom he may consider extremely 
valuable is being run off her less, and her vitality and stud 
prospects injured in an attempt to get back the purchase-money, 

Lord Londonderry sent up a string, but they realised very 
poor prices. The only stock for which any good prices were 
forthcoming were yearlings by Love Wisely and Cyllene, and 
even for them trade was not good. 

Sandown was at its best on Friday, when the Eclipse Stakes 
was set for determination. This race had been made a very 
open affair by the withdrawal of Ard Patrick, and opinions 
varied much as to the probable winner, but no one, I think, 
fancied Cheers in the slightest degree. Even with rost. alb. 
on his back, Veles was fancied a good deal by many of his 
friends; but ina race run from end to end, as this event always 
is, it requires a real smasher to give a lot of weight away to 
horses possessed of anything like first-class form. Both Rising 
Glass and Royal Lancer acquitted themselves well, but could make 
no impression on Cheers, who ran on in dogged style and wona 
good race in meritorious fashion. Fowling Piece ran, as he might 
be expected to do ona course like Sandown, only very moderately. 

The big £5,000 two year old race on Saturday brought out 
a big field, and backers were able to get back a little of their 
previous day’s losses, for Rabelais, who was established a very 
warm favourite, won as he liked, thus worthily following up his 
success at Ascot. The Fledgling filly ran well, with a big pull 
in the weights, but the race was never really in doubt. 

MENDIP. 


ON THE GREEN. 


VERY sad accident, in which Alexander Marr, the golf professional, 

lost his life, happened last week at North Berwick. It appears to 

have been a version of the old story—people changing places in a 

boat, and probably two of them moving about at the same time, 

instead of the one waiting till the other had sat down. Three, besides the 

boatman, were coming ashore from a yacht in 

the bay when they began shifting about in 

this way, with the result that the boat capsized 

and Marr and two others were drowned, only the 

boatman succeeding in swimming back to the 
yacht. 

To turn to more cheerful topics, it appears 
that Mr. John Ball has yet again won the 
scratch competition at Leasowe, this time, how- 
ever, not with a record-breaking score, but merely 
with a comparatively unimportant 77. 

There are not many links that have the 
strength of mind to confess themselves no more 
than nine-hole courses. It seems as difficult as 
for a man to realise that he is a bad guolier. 
Commonly we see courses, that might have been 
quite good if they had been content with nine 
holes, ruining themselves by striving to live up to 
the eighteen-hole limit, which the great ex«unple 
of St. Andrews seems to make needful, crowded 
with holes too short in length and too interseciing 
in direction. Lately I have been permitt«d lo 
revisit Felixstowe. Once before, in the dark ages, 
when I was young, I saw it. Then it was an 
eighteen-hole course, and it was not altoge ‘her 
good, because it was so crowded up, so squeezed 
together, with so much golf in so little space. 
But now it has been converted (the conve-sion 
dates, indeed, from some while back) ino a 
nine-hole course, and, beinz only halfthe length, 
it has more than twice the excellence that it nad 
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It is a very good course indeed, and has one of the very best holes in the 

There still is that hole, as of old, between the agricultural field— 
to the golfer is equivalent to the devil on the one side and the deep 
sea on the other. And all the greens are so good —that isa great merit of 
the whole course. To be sure, the present season, with its wet spring, has 
very good for the labours of the green-keeper; but still these at 


world. 
which 





been i js 
Felixstowe are, no doubt, good natural greens, and have been tended with 
some care and knowledge. It is not always thus, even with the best aid 


from Nature. P 
It always is thus. After a perusal of all the American papers and reports 


had led us to prophesy with the greatest confidence that no power on earth 
could prevent Mr. Travis from winning the Un'ted States championship, the 
news of ihat championship comes from Chicago to the effect that he has been 
beaten, in the third heat, by Mr. C. M. Byers of Pittsburz. He was beaten 
by one Sole only, so the match was a good one ; but he was beaten, and we, 
and everyone else that knew anything about it, said he could not possibly be 
beaten. He was beaten by Mr. Byers of Pittsburg, hitherto unknown 'o fame ! 
To discuss the affair with more fitting reverence, Mr. Byers has done really a 
and deserves the very greatest credit. Mr Travis probably deserves 


big thir ‘ia i 

commis vation. When more detailed accounts come to hand it is likely we 
shall he xr that he was a good deal below his best—a thing that happens to the most 
consisien:t of golfers at times. And if not, why, all the more credit to Mr. Byers. 


There seems a prospect that golf balls, whether Haskell or otherwise, will 
be made, like other things, in Germany. In German New Guinea, so we are 
told, there have teen great discoveries of india-rubber and gutta-percha ‘rees. 
That th two should be found thus contiguous suggests a special providence for 
the making of the Haskell ball, At the same time it suggests this also—that 
in the ind of the reporter of the discovery there may exist some confusion (as 
it has existed in the mind of many a golfer) between the india-rubber and the 

He even may suppose (as has happened to good men before 
him) thet the two substances are tle products of the same tree. The case is 
not so. But whether it he india-rulber or gutta-percha trees, or both, that have 


gutta-percha tree. 
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been discovered, the discovery is good, for there is none too much of either, and 
so long as golf balls are good it does not matter whether they be made in 
Germany or elsewhere. Horace HutCHINSON. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


HIERE are few incidents possible in cricket that are more thrilling 
than a close finish. Could, indeed, such a finish be advertised 
beforehand, without disclosing the names of the winners, hundreds 
would be present at the declared time when the excitement was 
announced to begin to see if the batsmen could get the requisite 
amount of ‘* fourers,” or the bowlers bowl them out, or if tne 

required runs could be hit off in the allotted time. Unluckily, all such 
endings are on the knees of the gods, and consequently beyond all human ken, 
lo the great diminution of profits and amusement. Such a finish, however, 
was duly advertised in the match which Kent played against Sussex the other 
day on the new ground at Tunbridge Wells—on which the wicket, by the way, 
was none too clean—for when the third day’s play begun Sussex had to get 
but thirteen runs, and had but two wickets to fail, the last man of all having 
been previously absent from illness. One wicket fell and the last reserves were 
trought up, when a “ fourer ” hit, supplemented by a “ fourer” bye, settled 
the day, so that the dramatic element was not wanting; but how far more 
dramatic the whole thing would have been had the result only been attained 
after a long day of exciting cricket, a fair and well-fought duel between bowlers 
‘nd batsmen, in which neither side held the advantage till the final bye found 
the boundary! Such finishes are, of course, not uncommon. Among the most 
romantic are those of the inter-University matches in 1870 and 1876, in which 
the bowlers triumphed, and that of the Middlesex-Yorkshire match, which is 
still known as ‘*O’Brien’s match,” so forceful and masterful was the batting 
that enabled him not only to reach his indiv:dual century, but to achieve a 
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sensational victory fur his side in the last over of the match. More famous 
still, if more galling to Englishmen, is the memory of that famous test 
match, played at the Oval, when the Englishmen with the game in their 
hands, as it seemed, were beaten by Spofforth’s bowling and seven miserable 
runs; that very match in which Peate lost his wicket in a wild attempt 
to hit ‘* fourers” because, as he explained, he ‘‘couldn’t trust Mr. Studd,” 
his partner, who had twice made a century that seas-n against the famous 
Colonials ; that very match at the conclusion of which a spectator fell dead from 
sheer excitement! There is indeed nothing more exciting to me and to many 
than to watch a desperate finish, to hear the clatter of tongues suddenly cease 
the distant ‘* pop” of a ginger-beer bottle setting all one’s nerves a-tingle—as 
the bowler prepares to deliver the ball, and then the release of the pent-up 
tongues either in cheering or in discussion, according to the result of the batsman’s 
stroke ; cheers for a wicket or a run, discussion if the ball has merely been safely 
stopped. 

Looking back at last week’s cricket, one can only marvel at the colossal 
scoring ; 250 was a poor score; indesd two sides scored 500 runs and more in 
their double innings, yet lost the game, one by an innings, and one by nine 
wickets. In fact to score short of 400 made a side safe, while in the earlier 
half of the week no less than twenty-one centuries were made, with Ranjitsinhji’s 
234 not out at the head of affairs. Such scoring unfortunately argues against 
the strength of English bowling, one critic grimly remarking that English 
batsmen can do what they like with English bowling, but can do nothing they 
like when they face the Australians. Not fair criticism—I write before the first 
ball of the fourth test match is bowled—for one his only to study the Englis’ 
scores in the three test matches already concluded to see that the English 
batting triumphed at Edgbaston, did well at Lord’s, as far as play went, and 
scarcely failed on the broken Sheffield wicket, which was in such a condition 
that the English captain considered his side’s second total of 195 to be a very 
good one, though the first innings of 145 can only be described by the w rd 
‘*breakdown.” I do not expect to see England éeaten again, but we have 
to do something more than avoid defeat ; we have to win outright, and not one 
match, but two, if the honours of the 
day are to remain with us. And this 
winning outright will be a tough job 
in the face of the time-limit of three 
days, as the Australians are as keen to 
hug their advantage as are we to wrest 
it from them; so that if weather and 
wicket are good our bowlers will have 
to excel themselves if the Colonial 
forces are to be routed twice in three 
summer days, and for a smaller total 
than our own men can achieve. 
** Good luck and bad weather are the 
things to pray for” was a_ pavilion 
dictum that won universal approval. 
Personally, I hope to win the same 
reward as the Roman general who 
after a crushing defeat recived the 
thanks of his countrymen ‘* because 
he did not despair of the republic.” 
3ut if our representatives have a hard 
task to perform, equally hard is, or 
was, the task of those who chose them, 
though through press ex'gencies I have 
not yet heard on whom their choice 
has fallen. Last week’s events have 
not facilitated matters. No bowlers 
have shown (they have had few oppor- 
tunities of showing) what their real 
form is, while not only have those 
batsmen who have failed at the crisis 
shown that their failure was only 
temporary, but others also have 
asserted their claims to consideration 
at least, if not to selection, while 
the appointment of a wicket-keeper 
may cause a little difficulty, as I 
understand that Lilley is not in the 
best of form ; who could be, after three 
consecutive seasons, or, rather, two and a-half? The selectors’ task is not a 
grateful one, nor is it rendered more grateful by the ungracious remarks which 
are passed, not merely wva voce but in print, by the self-appointed wiseacres 
who consider that they, and they alone, are capable of selecting eleven men as 
fit and proper persons to whom to entrust the sacred treasure of our English 
reputation as ciicketers. The Australians are in a better position than we are ; 
they have only fourteen to se'ect from, and there is no one to criticise the 
selection. W. J. Forp. 
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Our FICKLE CucKoos. 

RITING on July roth of the sudden silence that had fallen upon 
our male cuck«os from the beginning of the month, although 
the females continued for a few days longer to utter their 
giggling cry, I did not anticipate that we had on the previous 
evening seen the last of our adult cuckoos for the year. Yet 
so it was; for there has since been neither sign nor sound 

of them. A singl2 raw morning after a chilly night had evidently sufficed to 
convince them that when their ezg-laying for the season is concluded the East 
Coast is no place for them with the wind in the North. So they flew before 
the cold wind to sheltered southern valleys, where they revelled, no doubt, 
in the heat-wave which followed a change of wind. But each cold spell 
moves them on again; and so, travell'ng always before the chilly winds from 
the North, they reach their winter quarters in Africa far in advance of the 
host of autumn migrants, with whom their children will travel 
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YounG Birps IN DANGER. 
For one reason the old cuckoos should always be glad to get away early, 
because after the middle of June their life is made rather a burden to them by 
the fussy parents of newly-fledged young birds. Early in June the full blast of 
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Nature’s output of the year’s bird life begins, and, as a’most everything 
eats youns birds, their parents are full of anxiety and combativeness on their 
behalf. The swallows and wagtails that seemed to take no notice of the 
cuckoo in May, hotly pursue him at sight in June, because their young are 
fledged and so hawk-like a bird looks dangerous. Ro ks are mobbed by 
swallows, too, at this season, and the small virds are quite justified in their 
attitude of suspicion. A plump little fledgling offers temptations that few 
birds, big enough to swallow him, can resist, and you may even catch your 
favourite song-thrush in the murderous act. 


UNsUSPECTED CRIMINALS. 

Curiousiy enough, however, some birds which seem to be unsuspected by 
their neighbours are really the worst of murderers. We can sympathise with 
the blood-thirstiness of hawks and even to a certain extent with that of the crows, 
as professional pirates and brigands of the air; but when the great tit, a pretty 
little bird with dainty, engaging ways, suddenly leaps upon the back of a poor 
flycatcher and drives his chisel beak into the victim’s skull, we seem to have 
witnessed a cold-blooded and treacherous crime. Yet small-birddom allows the 
great lit to come and go in its midst without a twitter of alarm or croak of 
protest. The red-backed shrike, again, is a delicately-coloured bird with 
engaging manners ; and, as he sits up on the te egraph wire, turning his head 
intelligently this way and that, you feel that he is a handsome and welcome 
ornament to the landscape. Yellow-hammers and greenfinches, corn buntings 
and whinchats, will perch near him on the wires, to», without objecting at all 
to his presence. But sit down, on any Ju’y afternoon, and watch the red-: acked 
shrike’s proceedings for a while, and you will admit that he deserves his name 
of ** butcher-bird.” 

SERVING OUT BUMBLE BEEs. 

Presently, though he sits upon the wire alone of his kind, you will discover 
that four or five birds, which look rather like common sparrows, in the hedge 
below ‘‘ belong” to him, because when he sails cleverly down, catches a big 
bumble bee, and alights with it on the hedge, they hurry up with fluttering 
wings and wheezy squeaks to receive it. Very marked is the contrast between 
the tasteful auburn, black, and silver-grey of the father’s plumage and the dull 
drab and fawn of the children, whom the mother also resembles ; but when you 
see one of the youngsters seize the bee, of which his careful father has bitten off 
the head and stinged tail, you will recognise the true butcher-bird in his fierce 
treatment of the rest of the corpse. Every minute or two the pleasant chirrupy 
call of the old bird and the answering squeaks of the young tell of another 
bumble bee less in the world. 

THE CRIME. 

If this was all you might feel sorry for the bumble bees, but you would 
not attach any blame to the butcher-bird. Insects somehow seem to be the 
proper game of birds ; and as he sits upon the telegraph wire watching for bees 
below, there seems little difference between the appearance and corduct of the 
red-backed shrike and those of the pied flycatcher, daintiest of our capricious 
summer visitors. But presently the butcher-bird will siil gracefully away toa 
distant hedge where his quick eye has caught sight of somethinz. )He reappears 
in a minute and comes back across the field with low and heavy flight, the 
“something” swinging below him. It is a wretched young linnet, whom he 
has killed and is carrying to his nursery, grasping it by the neck with 
one foot only. This he does because he needs the other foot to perch with ; 
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and sometimes you may see a field-mouse or a young partridge, or even a young 
. . . + m ° 
thrush, larger than its murderer, carried in the same way. 


BEHEADING THE CORPSE. 

It was a new-fledged linnet, however, this time, and the young butcher-birds 
gathered greedily round while the father prepared the meal. He first took off 
one piece, wnich was allowed to drop to the bottom of the hedge, and then, in 
carrying the rest to another branch, he accidentally dropped that too. At this 
point I inter‘ered, wishing to see what his prey was and how he dismemberej 
it; and afier some searching under the hedge, while the family croaked in 
protest, succeeded in discovering the second portion, which proved to be the 
headless body ot a linnet. Evidently, therefore, the head had been torn off and 
dropped first. Whether this would have been neglected, if I had not carried 
off the body, or whether it was to be reserved as a tit-bit, I cannot say; but it 
is a common practice of birds which feed their young on other birds and smal! 
anmals to remove the heads. Barn-owls thus supply their family with 
decapitated rats, suggesting that the heads have been taken off out of con. 
sideration for the digestive organs of the youngsters; but on the other hand you 
otten find owls’ pellets which contain so many skulls as to suggest that the o'd 
birds may eat the heads for choice themselves, giving the bo lies to their young, 


TRYING TO HANG A JOINT. 

However this may be, the male butcher-bird, immediately 0.1 my 
retirement, went back to the place where he had dropped the linnet’s read, 
recovered it from the bottom of the hedge, and gave it to one of his young, who 
at once became so engrossed with it that I could approach within two yards 
and watch him. It was evidently a very awkward morsel. While he held it 
in his beak he could not eat it, and its wedge shape prevented him from holding 
it firmly upon the twig with his foot. So presently I saw him try to hook it 
upon a pointed twig and recognised that this was the secret of the ‘lar ler” 
which one often finds on a hedge haunted by butcher-birds. Finding that he 
could not fix it on this twig, he hopped from branch to branch, carryin: the 
linnet’s head in his beak and trying to hook it upon one thorn after anc iher. 
Always failing, because the thorns found no purchase in the linnet’s skuil, he 
would stop now and then and try to swallow it whole, and then resum: his 
search for an effective thorn. 


THE BUTCHER-BIRD’S LARDER. 

At last he really did swallow it whole, after a very violent struggle, and I 
fear he may have suffered afterwards; but it had been interesting to watch: the 
actual process by which the butcher-bird’s “larder” is filled. Both old and 
young birds probably hang up on a thorn any victim which is too large to be 
swallowed at a mouthful, so that they can pull pieces off it. Ordinary birds of 
prey in like case settle either on the level ground or on the flat surface of sone 
rock or large branch of a tree, where they can tear their prey in comfort ; but the 
buicher-bird would run too great a risk, while thus conspicuously engaged at 
dinner, of being carried off by a hawk himself. On the ground under a edge 
he would be similarly exposed to danger from rats and other ground vermin; 
so he has wisely cho-en the shelter of the hedge itself as dining-room, and for 
want: of a dining-table hangs up his joints on the hedge’s natural spits. This 
habit would explain, too, why the butcner-bird always haunts and nests in tall 
and straggling thorn hedges—because in choosing a residence he always insists 
that it must have a convenient dining-room. E. K. R. 








QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S DAIRY. 


ITH 

i t-s 

pretty 
surroundings of 
roses and other 
flowers, the dairy 
at Sandringham 
strikes one at a 
first. glance as 
possessing the 
first requisites of 
such a_ place— 
perfect freshness 
and purity. Her 
Majesty has the 
Danish pride in 
cows and butter 
and milk, and 
when at home 
loves to take 
afternoon tea in 
her own special 
room. At times, 
toc, she is to be 
seen making a 
progress through 
the cowhouse, 
patting and 
talking to her 
special favourites Copyright 
among the 
Jerseys, and rewarding them from a basket of carrots carried for 
the purpose. The exquisite kindness which permeates all she 
does of course finds constant expression in her love of animals. 
Quite recently she has had sent over from Denmark two 
beautiful heifers of the breed most favoured in that land of 
dairies, and much interest is felt in their welfare. It is too early 
as yet to form comparisons, but the Danes beat us so absolutely 





THE DAIRY 


in dairy work 
that one is 
curious to know 
how these cows 
will acquit them- 
selves beside 
Omrrs. Thre 
Sandringham 
herd is a_ very 
fine one for cows 
that are not 
meant for com- 
petition. They 
are Jerseys of 
pedigree blood, 
a number having 
been obtained 
from Tring Park, 
but the object of 
keeping them is 
only to provide 
‘milk and butter 
for the household. 
No attempt is 
made at exhi- 
bition. Frankly, 
one doubts ii any 
other course is 
possible. She 
"COUNTRY LIFE.” bracing nds 

that blow over 
the marshes from the Wash are more suited to the hardy Dexters 
and shorthorns than to the softer natives of the Channel Islands. 
They are kept in a plain, wholesome cowhouse that makes no 
pretence at being more than it is, a good farm byre, and 
are valued chiefly according to their milking capacity. i\ept 
with them are a few good Dexters, among which is the perfetly- 
proportioned and unbeaten little cow Baba, as typica: an 
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yung exampie of its ideal dairymaid 
breed as is to be usually has 
found in Great picked up the 
irds Britain at the craft, or at least 
. off prese tday. But its essentials, 
. in it is the Jerseys from her mother, 
this that are relied and if a little 
red upon for milk, study is added to 
din and tuey give it that the work 
= both ‘n quantity may be said to 
and cuality that be complete. If 
t it attes’: to the a scrupulously 
nall excel). nt grazing clean dairy and 
vith qualit °s of the butter good 
oe meadows round enough to win a 
you about Sandring- prize at the best 
- ham, be milk at show in England 
‘ this season be a criterion ot 
: havin’ that rich success, these 
my P= colou: which the two are attained 
‘ ES town milkman in Sandringham. 
a often tries to The dairy, as 
it Pe impsrt by may be seen from 
ng : artific .1 means. the picture, is 
it a Milk could not not a large one, 
.” Se ook r ore attrac- just a right size 
he tive ‘han that for its purpose. 
ve a which we saw Its furniture is 
. t streaning into good, plain, and 
his Be the pail simple. rhere 
‘The dairy is are three impor- 
often spoken of as tant rooms, in- 
I a “model” one, Ly segs : : cluding the 
a woson & Aearqs ict 4 Nias " Me - ? - 
he but the word - nee , ; charming apart- 
nd wants definition. Copyright THE INTERIOR OF THE DAIRY. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ ment known as 
be It no doubt is a the OQueen’s 
. modei to be followed at any mansion where only a comparatively Room, in which Her Majesty often when at Sandringham 
: © limited quantity of butter is required for use and none for sale. comes for afternoon tea. The interior we give speaks for itself. 
ss f The work can be done by hand, and there is no need for With its shelves for the large cream dishes, its churns, and other 
re ') machinery. Sandringham dairy is very simple. The dairymaid familiar furniture of the dairy, it looks exactly like the place 
1; > isan intelligent and expert butter-maker, but not one of the sort George Eliot painted for Hetty. Pretty earthenware ornaments 
or A turned out. of ladies’ colleges. Her mother held the position before suggestive of the poultry run and the farmyard are placed about 
us her, and Queen Alexandra, with that loyalty to her servants for in profusion, and represent the picking up of many years. There 
. which she is distinguished, had some lessons given to the girl and is no mechanical separator, but the milk is skimmed in the old- 
7 continued her at the post. All this might have happened on an fashioned way and the cream ripened. In the third room the 
English homestead. Many a time we have pointed out that the butter is made up for sending to the house or larder as the 
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case may be. All that 
distinguishes the methods 
is the spotless cleanliness, 
and this, indeed, is the 
crowning virtue of any 
dairy work. Here it is 
maintained to the utmost 
degree, and the butter, as 
may very well be imagined, 
comes out in the most 
tempting form. At the time 
of our visit it was June, 
which means that every- 
thing was at its best, and 
the colour that rich golden 
which comes only when 
the pastures are in their 
prime. 

At stated times during 
the summer months the 
garden and dairy are 
thrown open to the public 
and are very largely visited. 
It must bea very finelesson 
to such of them as have 
cows of their own to go 
through this establishment. 
For like so much else at 
Sandringham it is typical 
of the Queen’s perfect taste. 
Everything, it is true, is of : 
the best,and yet everything b esi Xo 
is humble and simple. The 
cows are of che best Copyright 
breed, but not showyard 
beauties or even winners at milking trials. No parade is made 
of their milking capacity, though a quiet register is kept of their 
performances, and the more one enquires the more evident does 
it become that thoroughness characterises every department. 
Similarly the maid has no diplomas to boast of, but what is of 
more consequence is that she is absolute mistress of her work, 
and turns out a product that it would be almost impossible to 
improve on. ‘The fittings again are good, but not by any means 
to be described as the latest and most scientific. They were 
never meant to equip a butter factory, but only a private dairy. 
Nothing much has been spent in ornament, yet the few simple 
articles of earthenware are exquisitely appropriate. Lastly, it is 
a point of no small importance that the surroundings are 
beautiful. This is not a matter of prettiness only. In the 
making of the very best butter cleanliness is a most important 
factor, and people who work in a dainty room and amid an 
environment distinguished for its loveliness are much more likely 
to be clean and neat in their habits. Moreover, all this is capable 
of imitation. If Queen Alexandra had set up a more elaborate 
establishment visitors would only have said, ‘‘ This is all very 
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THE PORCH. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
well for Royalty, but out of the question for us.” And it must be 
very pleasant for her too. The way to the dairy from Sandringham 
House is by a fine avenue and through the beautiful gardens, 
and so in summer by a path set with roses—a pleasant path to 
follow and acool retreat at the end of it. No wonder then that 
Her Majesty loves to visit her dairy and occasionally also to 
cross over to the cowhouse and pat the sleek inmates. 


HAY-M AKING. 


VER since May the mowing grass has been steadily 
growing, till now it is like a great green wave rolling 
away to the horizon. On windy days, when it is full 
of movement, the colours on it seem to come and go, 
now purple where the cow clover blossoms are thick, 

now reddened over with the red seeds of the sorrel, now yellow 
with buttercups, though down in its depths its colour is all the 
same grey-green. As the summer gets on its colours deepen and 
get browner as the sun burns it; 
it goes on deepening till at last 
the day comes for cutting it. 
The night before the scythes 
are brought out and taken to 
the old round grindstone at the 
farm; then one man turns the 
handle and occasionally dashes 
water over the stone to keep 
it wet, while another holds the 
blades of the scythes to it till 
they are sharp and glistening. 

Early next morning, when 
the sun is still faint and the dew 
is thick on everything, the 
mowers start. All through the 
coolness of the early day, on 
while the sun gets hotter and 
hotter, goes the swish, swish of 
the scythes, till noon is reached. 
Then they seek the shadow of 
some far-spreading tree, where 
in the morning, they hac left 
their coats and baskets and 
tins of cold tea, generally «nder 
the charge of some dog who 
makes up in fidelity for hat 
he lacks in breed. Some‘ mes 
their wives bring their di: ers 
in covered basins and ba: :ets, 
but oftener they are broug | by 
children of various sizes, who 
afterwards stop to pla in 
the hay. There the me vers 
“COUNTRY LIFE." stay enjoying the coo 1ess 
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after the heat and dazzle of the sun in the open. Out beyond 
the shade the field lies in a dazzle of hot sunshine, the distance 
quivers with heat, the sun glares down from a sky of cloudless 
blue. The cattle in the meadows have sought the shade, too, 
or are knee-deep in the ponds, which are getting low now. 
When the hour of ‘‘nammit,” as the midday meal is called in 


the Isle of Wight, is over, the men get up one by one and 
stretc themselves, then go back to their work. Round them 
as they work, circling and sweeping backwards and forwards, 


sometines so close that they almost touch them, come the 
swallows in search of the insects which fly up from the grass. 
Never ire the mowers seen without the swallows. Sometimes 
the movers cut out the nest of some late-sitting partridge, and 
more :1an once it has happened that the poor bird has sat so 
close tat she has had her head cut off by a scythe before they 
knew ©1e was there. 

> iting the grass with scythes is dying out; soon it will all 
be a ting of the past—the swish, swish of the bright crescent- 
shaper. blades, the cheerful tinkle of the whetstones sharpening 
them, ‘he line of swaying mowers with the long green swathe 
length ning bebind them. After the field has been mown it 1s 
left for two or three days; then the baymakers come to toss it 
and shake it out into the sun till it is quite brown and dry. 
Then, if the weather keeps fine, carting is begun; but often 
the bi ght cloudless days of heat which have been so good 
for th: hay work up to a thunder-storm. Gradually great 
heavy purple clouds gather, the heat grows more and more 
sultry, not a leaf moves, and a heavy brooding silence is over 
everyting, till presently a white zagged line cuts through the 
darkness of the sky and lights up everything for a moment with 
an unnatural brilliancy ; it is followed by a clap of thunder, and 


HERRING, SHAD, 


HE waters round our coasts are waking to their 
customary summer vitality. Migratory fishes are 
coming inshore, mainly for spawning purposes, and 
nets are being new-barked and stretched to meet and 
tax the coming shoals. The shad, which came to us 

with the swallows, are gone again, but that other important 
member of the family, the pilchard, is once more “ briming ”’ off 
the black headlands of the westernmost 
duchy, and the herrings will be with us 
later, in the fall. Mr. Thiele sent me 
the clever group here given bearing the 
title of “‘ Herring and Sprats,” but the 
so-called ‘‘sprats” look not unlike 
young herrings. They were, in fact, 
taken at random from a dish of uncooked 
whitebait at Sweeting’s, and someone, 
with a dangerous little knowledge, told 
him a half-truth, that ‘* whitebait ’’ are 
young sprats. So they are, but they are 
also young herrings. This reads like a 
paradox, but the fact is that the mixture 
known to the trade under the name of 
“whitebait” consists, with the addition 
of a negligible percentage of small pipe- 
fish and shrimps and other fry, of 
varying proportions of the two species 
named, summer whitebait showing, on 
analysis, about 80 per cent. of young 
herrings, while in winter-time close on 
go per cent. consists of young sprats. 
As Mr. Thiele procured his sample of 
whitebait in April, when the percentage 
of herrings is said to be under fifteen, the 
probability must admittedly be in favour 
of the smaller fishes in the picture being 
sprats, yet in outline they will strike 
many as herrings. I have, however, 
with this reservation, left the original 
title standing. In the adult stage, at any 
rate, the two are readily distinguished. 
The edge of the sprat’s belly is marked 
by strong spines, so that if the finzer be passed along it the 
sensation recalls the teeth of a comb. In the herring, on 
the other hand, the edge of the belly is almost smooth. More- 
over, the back fin of the herring starts just halfway between the 
tip of the snout and the root of the tail. In the sprat it starts 
hearer the tail, and in the pilchard nearer the head. This latter 
fish, which, for commercial purposes, may be regarded as 
confined to the West Country, has also conspicuous lines on the 
horny gill-covers, as well as a pale green colour that sufficiently 
distinsuishes it from the blue of the others. These greens and 
blues have been made much of by closet naturalists as providing 
shoaling fish with a wonderful degree of colour protection in the 
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Flash 
follows flash and clap follows clap, till at last the rain begins 
to come down in the uncompromising fashion which follows a 


now the farmer knows that all is up with the hay. 


thunder-storm. By and by it ceases, and from the washed sky 
the sun comes out again and all is lightness and freshness, a 
moist scent comes up from the thirsty earth refreshed after the 
long drought, the leaves of the trees shine and drip, the flowers 
open again, but all the work of the haymakers has been undone, 
the brown piled cocks will have to be spread out again. Ina 
day or two, however, if the weather keeps fine, it is again ready 
for carting. Then the broad-wheeled waggons with their 
powerful cart-horses are brought out. Sometimes the carters 
fix branches of ash over the horses’ faces to protect them from 
the flies which torment them as they stand in the sun while the 
waggons are being loaded. It is sometimes serious work if a 
waggon goes over a wasps’ nest, as the horses will bolt if the 
infuriated insects sting them. 

Haymaking is one of the great times of the year for the 
children on a farm; they are out in the hay from morning to 
night, and taking rides in the waggon when it returns empty. 
It is a pretty sight, the green sward with the brown cocks, 
the moving figures raking the hay together or tossing it on to 
the waggons, the figures of the men on the loads against the 
sky, the chestnut or brown and white cart-horses. And the 
sounds are cheerful; the shouts of ** Whup!”’ and “ Hold fast,” 
‘¢ Bither,” and ‘* Hoot!” the rattle of the waggon wheels, and 
the laughing cries of the children. At last all the hay is got in, 
the waggons lumber off up the darkening road, and tired men 
and horses go to rest, leaving the great brown rick to give out 
its strong sweet scent in the gentle stillness, the dewy twilight 
of the summer’s night. 


AND PILCHARD. 


green or blue sea water, but it is within the experience of any 
child on the Cornish coast that the mass of green fish shows 
distinctly red as viewed from the cliffs. If the green pilchards 
were not easily distinguishable in the green water, where would 
the huer’s occupation be on the heights around old St. Ives ? 
Whitebait must almost always have been a mystery. Some 
earlier writers regarded it as the young of the shad; others 


’ 


CORNISH PILCHA RD. Copyright 
associated it with the smelt. The well-known naturalist, 
Pennant, rejected alike the claims of the sprat, shad, and smelt, 
and declared whitebait to be young bleak! In his time, by the 
way, whitebait, far from figuring in the menu of the polite, was 
considered an attraction only to ‘the lower order of epicures.” 
In those days, when the Thames was still comparatively pure, 
whitebait were netted as far up London’s river as Greenwich ; 
nowadays, Gravesend may be regarded as marking the limit of 
their venturesome journeyings. ; 

Why whitebait should ever, save on the grounds of their 
clupeoid outline, have been identified with young shad it is not 
easy to understand. Young shad are spotted, and they have a 
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notch in their snout, teeth on the outer edge ot the lower jaw, 
and a dark tongue. Young sprats and herrings have none of 
these characters, nor have “ whitebait.’’ And whitebait are not 
even plentiful at the time when young shad would be in evidence, 
for the seasons of the two fish coincide, and at that time of the 
year shad are repairing to our rivers for spawning purposes. 

The twaite and allis shad are the only two British members 
of the herring family which repair to fresh water to deposit their 
eggs. They and the herring are furthermore the only three 
clupeoid fishes that do not lay floating eggs, but it must be borne 
in mind that whereas the eggs of the herring actually sink in salt 
water, those of the shad are deposited in the less buoyant water 
of rivers. Why the two kinds of shad should seek certain rivers 
for this purpose is not explained, and we have the choice of two 
theories—either the habit points to rivers as the original home 
of the species, which, for some reason or other, took to the sea 
during the greater part of the year, or else the shad prefers that 
its eggs should develop at the bottom, and they might float in 
the denser sea water. 

The drift-net is the chief means of taking both herrings and 
pilchards. The former fish, though taken in some quantity all 
around our coasts, is pre-eminently a Scotch and North Sea 
species; the latter is, as already indicated, a product of Cornwall, 
the ‘rocky land of strangers.” In these days of complicated 
Education Bills, it is perhaps trite to state that the ‘‘sardine”’ 
of French canners is only a small pilchard. Whether Mevagissey 
will ever produce “ sardines’’ with as great a vogue as the finest 
brands of Peneau, Contrée, or Philippe, time must show. Up 
to the present, although the British sardine is extremely good 
as a_ breakfast 
relish, it cannot 
quite hold its 
own with those 
makes that have 
been longer in 
the public eye. 
Such preferences 
are acquired only 
after some proba- 
tion, and the 
Cornish sardine, 
with the produc- 
tion of which 
the late Mr. 
Matthias Dunn 
was. so _ long 
associated, and 
his sons after 
him, is a very 
modern growth. 
Every land 
almost has a 
strong preference 
for foreign wares. 
If we in this 
country will have 
but Mediter- 
ranean sardines, 
the Spaniardsand Thiele. 
Italians, particu- 
larly the latter, take up almost our entire output of salted pilchards. 
It seems, indeed, as if the two stages of this important little fish 
lent themselves respectively to foreign oil and British salt. 

The shad, harmlessly enough specified by some honest fish- 
mongers as ‘‘salmon shad,” though it has no more to do with 
salmon than with sharks, looks something like an obese herring 
out of drawing. It is quite refreshing to see the name printed 
correctly in Country Lire, for any time these ten years may 
shad have in print been converted into either scad or chad, 
British fishes of very different appearance and habits. We do 
not make as much of our shad as the Americans, who have 
transplanted them from the Atlantic seaboard (where alone they 
naturally occurred) to the Pacific side. It must also, however, 
be admitted that they have grievously over-fished and other- 
wise banished the shad from the east coast, for it is stated on 
excellent authority that less than a hundred years ago shad 
used to ascend the Susquehanna River toa distance of upwards 
of 300 miles from the sea, whereas now this extreme distance has 
dwindled to only a little over eighty miles. Over-fishing in the 

estuaries has in many cases prevented the fish from accomplishing 
their spawning, and, even when they have got past the hindrances 
in the lower waters, pollution and damming do the mischief higher 
up. On the whole, though the Americans have rightly taken 
great credit for so cleverly acclimatising the shad in a new ocean, 
it would seem that it was high time that their wastefulness on the 
east side should be compensated by some such success on the west. 

To the pilchards, which, in view of their value as food for 
larger fishes, Matthias Dunn once aptly called the “grass of 
the sea,” attributed the most remarkable sense of locality or 
direction. He also used to tell weird stories of the pilchard 
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shoals hiding away near Plymouth Breakwater and the Ram 
Head, while the dogfish were prowling in dense packs on tig 
further side of the Eddystone. Moreover, the pilchards seen 
to have had the good sense to hide from their natural enemie, 
in the thick and muddy water of the Plym estuary, for there. 
after much fruitless searching in the more open water, the net; 
eventually took them in thousands, while the dogfish, whic) 
would be unable to see their prey in such water, were vair]y 
ranging up and down the coast a mile further out. ‘ 

The herrings, the largest fisheries for which are in the 
north-eastern bays of Great Britain, come along the Cornis} 
coast in the last months of the year. Unlike the other member; 
of the family that spawn at sea, the herring deposits somewhat 
peculiar eggs, so heavy as to sink even in salt water (which wij} 
float many things that would sink in fresh) and adhesive, lying 
close to the bottom of the sea in masses which attach ther:selyes 
to convenient anchorage. The curious bloodshot appear. nce of 
the herring’s eye as seen at the fishmonger’s is not the ::atura] 
character of that organ in life, or even in death, but is ue to 
strangulation in the drift-net. This engine of destruc ion jg 
“shot” so as to float upright in the water like a wall, ad the 
herrings, swimming with some impetus against it, gei their 
heads through the mesh and are then unable either to adv: nce or 
to go back. Only a very small minority of the herrings which 
come to market are taken in the trawl, and those do not exhibit 
this suffusion of the eyes, for they are not suffocated »y that 
method of capture. 

As to the pilchard, it is only down in the magic West 
Country that we see the red-winged luggers gliding every 
evening cut of 
port and lying 
each morning 
alongside the 
tarred julays, 
glistening with 
the large silvery 
scales that cling 
to masts and 
deck and rigging, 
The naturalist, 
however, untram- 
melled by such 
economic — con- 
siderations as 
restrict the pil: 
chard fishery to 
the drift boats of 
Newlyn = and 
Mevagissey ot 
the sean boats of 
old St. — Ives, 
recognises a 
wider range of 
distribution than 
merely the bays 
of the duchy, 
for the fish has 
been recorded at 
Copyright short intervals 

along our South 
and East Coast, and even in the Scotch Tirths. Its 
occurrence in those cold Northern waters is, however, the 
result of caprice or storms, and it does not regularly recur 
there in such quantities as to bid the fishermen yearly 
man the fleets as they do down West. The pilchard 1s 
not eminently suited to transport in the fresh state, so that 
Londoners rarely taste it unless they visit Cornwall. Were 
they, however, to acquire a taste for this rich-flavoured little 
relative of the herring, so as to create a sufficient demand for 
its sale in London shops, Paddington would inevitably receive 
greater consignments in the course of the twelvemontl 
than all the other terminal stations of the metropolis in a 
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A PIG-STY LIBRARY. 


HEN the dreariness and monotony of villaze lile 
is being brought forward as one of the causes for 
the depopulation of the country and the crowding 
into towns, it is interesting to record the m nner 
in which the inhabitants of the little Derbyshire 

hamlet of Hartshay have provided themselves with a library and 
room for social recreation. It is not a palatial structure ected 
by the generosity of a millionaire, nor a public inst: ution 
established and maintained out of the rates under the Free 
Libraries Act. The Hartshay Reading-room is unique « nong 
the libraries of Britain, and compares nobly with more prete tious 
structures, though the building is a rubble one, its bw ks 4 
motley collection, and only one daily paper is taken in. This 
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‘nstitute has been established by the self-help of its members, 
who, defying the ancient warning against making a silken 
purse out of a sow’s ear, have evolved a library from a 
ig-sty | ae 
Lower Hartshay, the scene of this transformation, is a 
somewhat squalid settlement of a few score cottages on the 





W. P. Penn. THE READING-ROOM AND 
banks of the Cromford and Derby Canal, three miles from Amber- 
gate, the famous junction of the Midland Railway, and one mile 
from the market town of Ripley. Its inhabitants are colliers and 
workers in the neighbouring ironworks of Butterley, and 
these men at their own initiative and by their own efforts 
have provided themselves with a library of which they may 
well be proud. 

Until a few years ago Hartshay’s only institutions were 
those of most hamlets—a national school and public-houses. A 
trio of inns formed the only social resorts of the men alter their 
daily toil in pit or forge. But the bridge over the canal formed 
a natural point of meeting, and thither, in preference to the 
tavern, strolled some of the men to smoke their evening pipes, to 
discuss the topics of the day, and to listen to extracts read from 
the newspaper by one of the number. When the weather was 
unfriendly the little club descended to the towing-path of the 
canal and continued their conversazione under the shelter of the 
bridge. 

One of the members of this informal assembly possessed a 
pig-sty, the normal inhabitants of which 
had just been slain for conversion into 
bacon. The sty, therefore, was empty, 
and its owner, after duly cleaning it 
out and furnishing it with a few boxes 
as seats, invited his companions to meet 
in this humble shelter instead of braving 
the inclemencies of winter on and under 
the bridge. 

‘ His mates gladly accepted the offer, 
and henceforth met nightly in the pig- 
sty. It was the rudest hovel, barely 
6ft. square, and without any window, 
so that candles were necessary by day 
and night. To enter, it was necessary 
to crawl through the low door in a 
doubled-up attitude, and when inside 
the members had to move with 
caution, for the space was limited and 
the roof low. This was in November, 


[he pig-sty now became the 
meetiny-place of the former habitués 
canal bridge, and with the 
true iastinct of Englishmen they 
constit»ted themselves into a society 
and dr-w up rules for the government 
ot the “Lower Hartshay Reading- 
room. It was enacted that new 
members should be proposed and 
second d and pay an entrance fee of sixpence. The weekly 
subscription was fixed at twopence, for the purchase of a 
newsp:per and the provision of the essential candles. Two 
nights in the week were sacredly set apart for reading aloud; 
members were required to clean out the room in turn on 
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Sunday mornings; gambling was prohibited, the introduction of 
alcoholic liquors forbidden, and Rule II. ran: ‘ Members are 
requested to swear as little as possible.” 

The pig-sty thus became the reading-room, and was furnished 
with seats and a table contrived out of boxes. And the new 
title was not an empty one. A daily and weekly paper were 

taken in; the members brought the 
‘few books they possessed, and people 
= in the neighbourhood hearing of the 
venture sent more. For five nights 
in the week the members followed 
each his desire, in reading, conversa- 
tion, smoking, cards, tiddley winks, 
and mere social intercourse. But 
Wednesday and Friday were devoted 
to reading aloud by the best scholar. 
And the first two books thus read 
in common by the members of the 
Hartshay Reading-room were Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution”? and Gibbon’s 
*“ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 

Think of the scene: The six-foot 
sty on the verge of the canal with 
the stench of its ex-residents unsubdued 
by even the fumes of strong tobacco; 
the burly colliers seated on boxes, 
smoking, and listening to Carlyle and 
Gibbon read by the light of tallow 
candles. 

For two years after its establish- 
ment, in November, 1894, the read- 
ing-room remained in its primitive 
condition. The owner might evict 
the readers to reinstate pigs. Then 
the members, increased in numbers 
to more than twenty, decided to enlarge and improve their 
quarters. 

The adjoining pig-sty was taken; a full-sized entrance and 
door was made, and a skylight placed in the roof, this last 
improvement doing away with the use of candles by day. 
Rough wood benches were placed in the interior, with a battered 
and smoking stove for warmth in winter. The whole of this 
work was done by the members themselves; as they had only 
one trowel, those who acted as masons put on the mortar with 
their hands. 

To this reading-room, thus founded and developed, the 
writer recently paid a return visit, the first being three or four 
years ago. Since then many improvements have been effected 
in this unique library. Crossing the canal you pass along the 
row of cottages and down a little path, where, on the very 
water’s edge, stand pig-styes. The reading-room is the 
farthest. 

It is a shed some 12ft. long and half as broad. The roof 
slants so low at one side that the visitor must walk warily i he 
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THE LIBRARY CORNER. 


values his hat and head. Round the whitewashed walls of rough 
stone are low-backed benches, and at one end are shelves laden 
with books. These now constitute a goodly library, for the story 
of the Hartshay men’s self-help having crept abroad, many 
parcels and boxes of books have found their way to the pig-sty 
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from admirers far and near. Nothing has more amazed these 
Derbyshire miners than the interest their efforts have excited 
wherever they have become known, and the generosity shown to 
them by utter strangers. 

“We started this reading- room just of ourselves, 
but since people got to know we've had lots of letters and 
books,” said Mr. Lambert, the work-worn old forgeman who 
acted as my guide. ‘It’s fair surprising how kind people 
are. We've so many friends, and they’re so good, that we 
feel writing letters to thank them for the books and papers 
isn’t enough, but we want to get ’em here and shake ’em by 
the hand.” 

The books number some hundreds, and are of all sorts 
and conditions—the novels of Dickens and Scott, McCarthy’s 
“History of Our Own Times,” biographies of Disraeli 
and Gladstone, Mill’s “Logic,” ‘Ecce Homo,” were some 
that caught my eye. On two nights in the week there 
is the public reading, while the members are free to take 
home any book from the shelves, which bear the 
injunction: ‘Read slowly, pause frequently, think seriously, 
keep cleanly, return duly wah the corners of the leaves not 
turned up. 

Serious efforts to establish the standard of parliamentary 
language in these porcine surroundings vividly emphasise the 
merits of the little institute—this pig-sty on the edge of a 
stagnant canal evolved into this admirable reading-room 
by the self-help of burly miners. Only a_ rubble wall 
divides the library from another pig-sty, where swine grunt 
and grovel, fattening against the day of slaughter. Perfumes 
—not of Arabia—so load the atmosphere of the narrow 
reading - room that the  unaccus- 
tomed visitor perforce lights his pipe 
that he may be able to stay and 
see what is well worth seeing. Use 
conquers all things, but to the 
stranger the stench is well-nigh over- 
powering. Yet though the roof leaks 
and the room reeks with moisture, 
the members are faithful to their 
pig-sty library, and reject all advice 
to establish a more pretentious 
institution. 

For your Derbyshireman is inde- 
pendent and proud withal. This 
reading-room was established by the 
members themselves, and at their own 
sole initiative. They maintain it on 
the same independent basis, and have 
permitted neither parson, squire, nor 
any zealous and superior person to 
adopt them as profégés. It is their™ 
own club, and they reject all patronage 
and direction. 

“Some people say,” I was told, 
“that we should build a fine reading- 
room; but what should the likes of 
us do there? Besides, it’d cost a sight 
of money, and we’re too proud to beg 
for it.” 

So proud, indeed, of their pig- 
sty library are the men of Hartshay, that I believe Mr. 
Carnegie would apply in vain for permission to present 
them with one of the fine buildings he is scattering up 
and down the land. But then the pig-sty library is unique, 
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and the borrowed wisdom of free libraries is so cheaply 
got that the Derbyshire men deserve all commendation for the 
making of their own reading-room. WP, P, 


THE RED VIPER. 


HE interest taken in natural history is so universal 
nowadays, and so many Naturalists’ Field Clubs are 
at work in the various parts of the country, that jt 
might seem, at first, as if there could be few que-tions 
remaining for solution connected with the fauna of 

Great Britain. There i is, however, a good deal of work w iting 
to be done amongst British reptiles. Their habits are, as 
general thing, hard to observe in a state of nature, aid in 
consequence very imperfectly known. 

Then many people have a prejudice against any thing 
that creeps and crawls—rather like that of the small village 
boy, who was seen belabouring a hapless batrachian i:. the 
road, and exclaiming, ‘‘I’ll larn ’ee to be a toad! ”’—so that 
it is probable there are still new facts to be disccvered 
about reptiles. 

Of late Dr. Leighton has roused a good deal of interest ¢ 1 the 
subject of adders, and his book on British serpents is, no © ubt, 
familiar to most naturalists. It still leaves, however, s«veral 
points undecided that require further investigation, and n« table 
among these is the question whether the small red vij er is 
a separate species or only a variety of the common « dder, 
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Dr. Leighton thinks that the former is the case, and the present 
writer is inclined to agree with him. 

The red viper, though varying more or less in the intensity 
of its colouring, as the ordinary adder does, is yet very easily 
distinguishable from the more usual form. In size it never seems to 
exceed about a foot in length, which is only half the average length 
of the adder, at least in Herefordshire. The markings are very 
similar, but in the smaller snake are always of some shade of 
mahogany red, while the under-side, which in the adder is ane 
and often almost coal black, in the red viper is a pale reddish 
brown. It has been asserted that the red viper is the young 
female of the ordinary species, but this was disproved by Dr. 
Leighton capturing a red male in Dorset, in 1901, while, «s he 
asserts in his book, the red tinge is conspicuously absent from 
the male sex of the large adder. 

The accompanying photographs show well the distin-tion 
between the two kinds. They are both from the same loculity, 
the red viper coming from Lyonshall Park in North Herc‘ord- 
shire, and the adder from Stanner Rocks, which is abou: six 
miles away, and just over the Radnorshire border. Adder. are 
very numerous and exceptionally well marked in this dis:rict. 
They are generally of some very light shade of olive green, with 
which ground colour the chain of dark spots down the bac.. and 
the V mark on the head contrast in a striking manner. Th. red 
viper seems to be very rare, only occasional specimens eing 
met with. It is popularly supposed to be more numerous 2 1d of 
a fiercer disposition than the common sort, and addicted r ther 
to spaces of open moorland than to the neighbourho d of 
woods. 

Perhaps these photographs may stimulate interest i the 
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RED VIPER. 


subje:t, and induce some naturalist, with greater opportunities 
than he present writer, to investigate the question whether the 
red v per is to be added to the British fauna, as a distinct species, 
or no 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE NEW Rose GARDEN. 

O flower has ever had a greater influence upon the gardens of England 
than the Rose, and our contemporary the Garden recently 
referred to this point, mentioning that of all the branches of good 
work now being done in gardening none has a more hopeful out- 
look than the future of the Kose garden. ose gardens there are, 
and have been for many years, but we may venture to say that the 

truly beautiful one has yet to be made. What glorious material there is 
ready at hand to make such a picture worthy of the name. Not only have 
the cld garden Roses been newly found and put ready to our hand, but by 
careful and clever hybridisation quantities of beautiful new Roses have been 
produced. Even in the olden days it was not so much that there was no way 
of escaping from the monotony of the standard or bush Roses, but that the better 
ways had not been pointed out, and that people in general had not thought of 
breaking through the narrow bounds. For even then there were the rambling 
Ayrshires, China Roses, Damask, Cabbage and Moss, and others of the old 
favourites ; but for some reason which would now be thought absurd these were 
not considered Roses for Rose gardens, though it was no doubt because just the 
best methods of using them had not been mide clear. 

Now there are not only Roses for beds, but Roses for bushy masses, for 
rambling into trees, for tumbling over banks and boulders, for crowning low 
walls, and Roses so various in habit that there are kinds to suit gardens that are 
in immediate connection with the most refined architecture as well as those of 
the most modest cottage class. Moreover, it is not only that this wide range of 
material exists, but owners of gardens are becoming aware that it should 
be intelligently and worthily used. Instead 
of a mental inertness as to the possibilities 
of the Rose garden, there is now widely 
spread abroad an attitude of alert and intelli- 
gent anticipation, and a keen desire to use 
our lovely Roses well. 

THE ROSE GARDEN AT KEw. 

The Rose dell at Kew, near the extra- 
ordinary so-called Pagoda, is witness to the 
gradual change that is coming over the English 
garden. A few years ago the Rose was seen 
in formal beds, and not in all its beautiful 
rambling forms, glorious masses of colour made 
by not a few of the old varieties and many of 
the most recent additions. The varieties are 
almost entirely of the rambling class, but 
tepresented by the Crimson Rambler, a blaze of 
colour at the moment of writing. This garden at 
Kew is in a sort of valiey; in fact, it was 
originally an old gravel-pit. It runs north-east 
and south-west, and is about 12oyds. long, 
varying in width considerably, and through the 
centre is a grass path, a cool and pleasant walk, 
which throws into rich relief the abundant masses 
of flovers. The sides of the garden are terraced, 
and the soil is kept within proper bounds by tree- 
roots facing outwards. There is nothing harsh 
or informal—it is a pleasant spot, a garden of 
Roses, and an object in grouping and massing to 
get rch effects. A good foundation was laid in 
the frst place, the poor soil being removed and 
abou: 2ft. of clay and manure put in its place. 
Ther: are few species, but many hybrids, one mass of the familiar Crimson 
Ram ler being no less than 55yds. long. It is a wonderful colour-picture in 
July, almost painful in its intensity, and regularly reproduced every year. The 
reason is that at Kew the Roses are properly grown, and not neglected or 
mismanaged as in so many private gardens. In most cases the pruning is done as 
soon as the flowering season is over, and this is a hint to those who persist in 
either cutting back the shoots in spring or never removing the old worn-out 
growths. The old flowering growths must be cut out, and the young branches 
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left their full length to give flowers the following year. This needful thinning 
keeps the centres of the plants open and ‘ree from dead wood, admits light and 
air to all parts, and results in graceful growths. Few stakes are used, but those 
few are properly placed. The shoots of Crimson Rambler and similar varieties 
are singly supported, the stakes being driven in the ground at as near as possible 
the same angle at which the branches are growing. For such Roses as the 
beautiful Rosa wichuriana stout Oak branches, over which numerous side 
branches, Ift. to 2/t. long, have been left, are used. On these the long slender 
shoots wander at will, and arrange themselves naturally and therefore gracefully. 
SOME OF THE Roses GROWN. 

Here is a list of some of the Roses grown in the Rose dell: Crimson 
Rambler, Rosa multiflora, the Dawson Rose, R. rugosa, Mrs. Anthony 
Waterer, the Scotch Rose (R. spinosissima), R. ochroleuca, R. lutea, Paul’s 
Carmine Pillar, Fellenberg (a Noisette Rose), Flora, Blairii No. 2, R. setigera, 
R. wichuriana and hybrids, Manda’s Triumph, Pink Roamer, Jersey Beauty, 
Paul Transon, Alberic Barbier, Auguste Barbier, Keine Andre, and many of 
the hybrids we have described occasionally in COUNTRY LIFE. R. rugosa or 
Japanese Roses are very beautiful, especially the hybrid named Mrs. Anthony 
Waterer, which may be described as a double Rose, and is very sweetly 
scented, the other parent being General Jacqueminot. That fine rugosa Rose, 
Blanc de Coubert, is also in flower, and we never pass this by without wishing 
all who do not know it could see the big clear white flowers. It is one of the 
handsomest garden Roses in existence, beautiful in leaf and in flower. It is a 
pity so many unpleasant purple hybrids have been raised, and in a measure 
spoilt the rugosa group. We were in a garden recently where many of these 
were in flower, and the colour, a harsh magenta-purple, quite spoilt the effect 
of the Rose garden. A lovely hybrid is Una, a soft pinkish colour, and a bed 
of it at Kew is one of the most pleasant summer pictures there. 

THE PRAIRIE ROSE. 

One of the most beautiful Wild Roses of America is the Prairie Kose 
(I. setigera). A well-known American writer thus describes it: ‘* This Rose 
is often found growing amid shrubs and young trees in our copses and wood- 
lands. In such positions it will climb by the aid of the branches of the trees 
to the height of 1oft. or 15{t. It is such a rapid climber that it will often send 
out shoots 10ft. or 12ft. long in one season. Left to itself, however, and 
planted in the open, out of reach of any support, it will develop symmetrically 
on all sides, its slender stems rising 3ft. or 4ft. in the air, and then arching over 
until their tips reach the ground. It thus forms a veritable formation of bluish 
green foliage, covered in July with its charming blossoms, which are conspicuous 
ior their large size and rich rose colour. This Rose blooms at the same time 
as Rosa wichuriana, and it is very effective when planted in a group of about 
twelve specimens, far enough apart to allow each to develop naturally, and with 
the ground between them carpeted with R. wichuriana or some of its hybrids. 
It is also a fine Rose to use in the wild garden, scrambling over evergreens and 
other little trees. It is one of the most accommodating of Roses, not particular as 
to soil or situation, doing better than almost any other species in the shade, and 
very little troubled by insect enemies. Another good use to make of this 
beautifu! Rose is to plant it at the top of a bank and allow its long shoots to 
ramble at wiil down its sides.” 

SAXIFRAGAS IN DEVONSHIRE. 

The accompanying illustration shows several Rockfoils or Saxifragas in the 
interesting garden of Sydenham, Lewdown, Devon. Mrs. Tremayne, who 
kindly sends the photograph, writes : ‘* The two large flowering kinds are plants 
we brought home from the Pyrenees two years ago, and were planted by us in 
the rockery, that we built ourselves, so they have not had any skilled gardener’s 
help to make them look so much at home.” These larger Rockfoils are very 
beautiful, both in leaf and flower, and are happy not only in the rock garden, but 
on old walls. 


THE ANNUAL PINK MALLOow. 


We have on more than one occasion recommended this beautiful Mallow 
for making groups of in the garden. It is one of the handsomest of all annuals, 





DEVON GARDEN. 


and when not drawn up by too thick sowing makes quite a bush loaded with 
large pink ros:-coloured flowers, which never fade to any unpleasant purplish 
shade. The name of this Mallow is Lavatera trimestris, and it may be had in 
a white variety, too, but we like best the pure rose colour of the type. As the 
plant grows over 3ft. high when in its favourite soil—a cool, somewhat moist 
loani—it is necessary to thin out !reely to allow for proper expansion. We 
have planted a small hedge of it with delightful effect, and all for a few pence. 
The seed did not cost more than sixpence. . 
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O enter an old Scottish garden is to penetrate a world of 
rare and individual charm, where even the green things 
that grow in orderly ranks reveal much of history. 
The ancient hostility between England and the Scots, 
by force of nature, as it were, had thrown our northern 

kinsmen into close sympathy with France; and when Mary 
came to the Scottish crown, she brought with her something of 
the spirit of another land. The refinements of the Renaissance, 
and some of the lighter graces of the south began thereafter to 
be grafted on the sturdy character of the dwellings of her opulent 
subjects. The rugged grandeur of the castles of the old Scottish 
thanes, which crowned many a dizzy height and lifted their 
embattlements above rocky precipices, whence their warlike 
inhabitants had looked out over the lower country, as eagles 
from their eeries, took on something of the charm of houses 
in gentler climes. Those tourelles on the chieftain’s fortress 
bespoke plainly some kinship with the chateaux of France, and 
those who krow Mr. Billings’s wonderful work on the castellated 
and ecclesiastical architecture of Scotland will be aware how 
imposing is the character and how beautiful the detail that 
resulted from the combination of styles. 

As with the house, so with the garden. The well-hedged 
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enclosure, the straight paths between yew and juniper, the 
formal parterres, and the classic stonework of these n ble 
pleasaunces, still breathe the spirit of the south, and in a few 
chosen places, as on the terraces of Drummond Castle, were 
tender blooms flourish, one may now almost fancy one’s se’! in 
some garden of sunny Italy, where stately stairways, by terr ices 
fragrant with the blossoms of oranges, shadowed by the tall 
spires of cypresses, and adorned with busts and antique vrns, 
lead up to white palazzo walls out in the full light of the sun, 
The Scottish garden-maker had an advantage which the 
lover of the terrace will not overlook. In England the fighting 
baron, as many influences made for greater peace in the lind, 
had been tempted down from the height where his castle frowned 
into the more delectable life of the wide valleys and plains. His 
descendants might love the pleached alley, the shadowed bower, 
and the terrace; but in many cases the opportunities for the 
latter were denied them. In Scotland, however, the castle on 
the hill remained a place of power far later than in England, 
and, when the new spirit came in, the materials for fine efiects 
lay on the slopes below ready to the garden-designer’s hand. 
Drummond Castle is a typical example of a situation in which 
the natural character of the rock has enabled three terraces to 
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be formed upon the steep, with a splendid character of archi- 
tecture and fine gardenage. The garden is most worthy of special 
notice, and of unstinted admiration, because, though the 
thunders of civil broil and strife have passed over it, though 
attainder has shorn its old inhabitants of what they loved— 
lost in the passion and zeal for a cause forlorn—though modern 
influences have threatened it, it still remains steadfast to the 
character of its seventeenth century origin, and still maintains 
the traditions of that age unmarred, with many an addition to 
its beauties, but not one to break the spell. 
The second Earl of Perth 
had already made his garden 
when John Reid, gardener to 
Sir George Mackenzie of Rose- 
haugh, Aberdeen, produced, in 
1683, “‘ The Scots Gard’ner,” 
in which he indicates some- 
thing of the character that was 
then found in northern gardens, 
though in few places with the 
magnificence attained at Drum- 
mond Castle. Hesays that the 
pleasure grounds of his time 
were usually divided into walks 
and plots, with a ‘“ bordure” 
round each plot, and at the 
corner of each might be a 
holly or some such bush 
trained up in pyramidal form, 
or approaching the spherical, 
“the trees and shrubs at the 
wall well plyed and pruned, the 
greens thereon cut in several 
figures, the walks laid with 
grave’ and the plots within 
with grass (in several places 
where of may be flower-pots), 
the b rdures boxed and planted 
with a variety of fine flowers, 
order y intermixt, weeded, 
mow i, rolled, and kept all 
clean and handsome.” 
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Drummond Castle this character is found, but it is associated 
with the magnificent terracing, exceeding the dreams of modest 
John Reid. Visitors to Crieff never fail to explore the delights 
of these famous Perthshire pleasure grounds, which lie in a region 
of rare beauty, full of history, and rich in its associations with 
the ‘“‘ Wizard of the North.” They are well described by a 
former Duchess of Sutherland as “unequalled in Europe, 
according to scale.” 

The Drummond Castle garden has been fortunate, in the midst 
of misfortunes, in its possessors, and particularly in these latter 
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days, in having been further 
enriched with unimpeachable 
taste. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
famous essay on landscape 
gardening in the Quarterly 
Review, referred with fond 
recollection to an old garden at 
Kelso, less fortunate and lying 
waste, which he had known in 
earlier years, and what he says 
about it may be quoted in 
further illustration of the 
general character of Scottish 
gardens of the time. That 
Kelso garden had been planted 
about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century by one of the 
Millars, related to the author 
of ‘*The Gardener’s Diction- 
ary,” or, for aught Scott knew, 
by Millar himself. ‘It was 
full of long straight walks 
between hedges of yew and 
hornbeam which rose tall and 
close on every side. There 
were thickets of flowering 
shrubs, a bower, and an arbour. 
to which access was obtained 
through a little maze of con- 
torted walks, calling itself a 
labyrinth. In the centre of 
the bower was a splendid = Ccpyrent 
platanus, or Oriental plane— 

a huge hill of leaves—one of the noblest specimens of that 
regularly beautiful tree which we remember to have seen.” It 
was the very tree under which Scott had been enthralled by the 
magic of romance in the “ Reliques” of Percy. In the same 
garden were fine ornamental trees and a well-stocked orchard, 
and there were seats and trellised walks, and a banqueting- 
house.’ We all remember how well such a_ pleasaunce 
is described in ‘** Waverley,” where the hero seeks the baron 
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at Tully Veolan, and is greeted by Rose Bradwardine. But 
we must now devote some little space to the history of 
Drummond Castle and its former possessors, and describe 
the origin of the garden depicted in these pages. Into the carly 
annals of the house of Drummond, ard its associations with 
Hungary and the ancient history of Scotland, we shall not, hovw- 
ever, enter. Sir Malcolm Drummond, successor of many of the 
name, an adherent of King Robert I., fought :at Bannockburn, 
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and for good and faith- 
ful services received a 
orant of land in Perth- 
shire. ,Sir John Drum- 
mond was engaged ina 
long and painful feud 
with the Menteiths, 
which was at last 
brought to a settlement 
by avid II. at a 
council on the banks of 
the I orth. The son of 
Sir { hn, another Mal- 
colm, was at the battle 
of O.terburn, concern- 
ing wich famous fight 
Sir | hilip Sidney said 
that |e never heard the 
old « ng of Percy and 
Doug.as but he found 
his h-art moved more 
than with a trumpet. 
It wes the first Lord 
Drun:nond who, about 
the year 1491, built the 
castle in Perthshire, on 
remcving from the 
former seat of his family 
at Stebhall, and whose 
descendants, as Earls of 
Perth. possessed it for 
some 2.50 years, followed 
by long forfeiture, after 
which it passed through 
the female line to the 
present proprietor, the 
Earl of Ancaster, as 
twenty-third Lord Wil- 
loughby de Eresby. 
William Master of 
Drummond was exe- 
cuted in 1511, after a 
feud with the Murrays, 
some of whose men he 
and his followers had 
burned to death in the 
church of Dunstaffnage. 
James, the fourth Lord 
Drummond and _ first 
Earl of Perth, passed oe Pe 
much of his time in = 
France, and attended 
Nottingham, Lord 
High Admiral of England, on his embassy to the Court of Spain. 

The garden at Drummond Castle was laid out chiefly by 
this nobleman’s son and successor, John Drummond, the second 
Earl. To him we attribute many beauties of the steep, improved 
since his time, with its glorious stairways, and chiefly the formal 
garden below, with its flower-beds rich in colour as a Persian 
carpet in the summer, and beautiful with evergreens in the 
winter, beds set off and relieved by box and yew hedges, cut 
and trained in quaint fashion, and by fine cypresses and rare 
conifers. The magnificent and remarkable multiplex sundial, 
which is the 
point from which 
the gravel and 
turf pathways 
lead out in the 
form of a St. 
Andrew’s Cross, 
belo. gs to Earl 
John’s time. It 
dates from the 
year 1630, and 
was designed by 
John Mylne, his 
archilect, and it 
bears the arms of 
the Earl and his 
Couniess, as well 
as an inscription. 
We may take it, 
there‘ore, that in 
and about the 
year 1630 this 
nobleman was 
actively engaged 
I In proving his 
estat S and lay- 
ing out the 
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grounds. He succeeded 
to the title in 1611, and 
died in 1662. 

Douglas, in his 
* Peerage of Scotland,” 
says of him that ‘he 
was a nobleman of 
learning, probity, and 
integrity, of unshaken 
loyalty to the King, 
benevolent to his 
friends, prudent, and 
economical in the man- 
agement of his affairs, 
and just in all his deal- 
ings.” Here must a 
tribute of admiration 
be given to the taste 
and judgment of the 
second Earl of Perth, 
who was instrumental 
in forming the garden, 
which remains as a fine 
exemplar of his time. 
Like all his descendants, 
he was a strong up- 
holder of the Stuarts, 
and in 1641 he joined 
theassociation on behalf 
of Charles at Cumber- 
nauld, and later on was 
fined, with his son, 
Lord Drummond, in the 
sum of £5,000. This 
son, afterwards the third 
Earl, was taken prisoner 
at Philiphaugh in 1645, 
when Leslie defeated 
Montrose. 

James, the fourth 
Earl, a strong adhe- 
rent of James II., 
resigning his estates 
and_ offices, embarked 
in a vessel at Burntis- 
land for France, but 
Was pursued, _ over- 
taken, stripped of all 
he had, and detained 
in prison. He was 
allowed to depart to 
France somewhat later, 
and died at St. Ger- 
mains in 1716, having received from King James the titular 
title of Duke of Perth. His son was with James in the expe- 
dition to Ireland, and took part in the rebellion of 1715, 
afterwards being attainted, upon which the titles of Earl of Perth 
and Baron Drummond became dormant. The Scottish estates 
were saved, having already been assigned to the Earl’s son, 
James. This sturdy descendant was also a Jacobite, and in the 
rebellion of 1745 was in high command at Preston, Carlisle, 
Stirling, and Culloden. His estates remained forfeited until 
1784, when, under an act of Parliament, another James Drum- 

mond of the same 

house, descended 

from John Earl 

of Melfort, ob- 
tained _posses- 
sion, and was 
created Lord 
Perth and Baron 
Drummond. At 
his death, how- 
ever, the titles 
became extinct, 
and the estate 
passed to his 
daughter  Cle- 
mentina, who 
married the Hon. 
Peter Robert 
Burrell, —_after- 
wards Lord 
Gwdyr, and 
later on Lord 
Willoughby 
de Eresby in 
right of his 
mother; and it 
was through 
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this family, in the female line, that the Earl of Ancaster 
inherited. 

Drummond Castle is approached from Crieff by crossing 
the River Earn, and following the Muthill Road, which for the 
first three-quarters of a mile is a noble avenue of great beech 
trees, with a few chestnuts and limes, and then for the rest of 
the wav becomes a splendid lime avenue. A great gale in 
November, 1893, wrought vast havoc among these trees, and 
also in the castle avenue, as well as in the park, many splendid 
trees having then been overthrown; but judicious planting 
is now filling the gaps. On the way towards the entrance gate, 
as the guide-book bids us note, an imposing section is passed of 
the great trap dyke, which is traced right across Scotland. By 
a high and massive gate of elaborate workmanship, said to be 
old Italian, the castle avenue is entered, and is certainly a 
delightful way to traverse. It is narrow, and has scarcely room 
for two carriages to 
pass—there are, indeed, 
sidings at sundry points 
to enable this to be 
done—and it is lined 
on each side by 
great oaks and other 
trees, which in most 
places over-arch the 
way, so that it forms 
a sort of tunnel of green, 
and has much charm 
in its undulating 
character, rising and 
falling as we go all the 
way in a straight line 
for a mile and a quarter. 
The trees are of enor- 
mous size, and form a 
fitting opening to the 
romantic regions of this 
princely demesne, with 
all its natural and arti- 
ficial beauties and its 
great historic associa- 
tions, which make _ it 
one of the most notable 
places in Scotland. 

McCulloch, in his 
well-known description 
of the country, said that 
Drummond Castle was 
absolutely unrivalled in 
the low country, and 
only exceeded in the 
Highlands by Dunkeld 
and Blair. ‘* Placed in 
the most advantageous 
position to enjoy the 
magnificent and varied 
expanse around, it looks 
over scenery scarcely 
equalled. With ground 
of the most command- 
ing and varied: form, 
including water and 
rock, and abrupt hill 
and dell and gentle un- 
dulations, its extent is 
princely, and its aspect 
that of ancient wealth 
and ancient power. 
Noble avenues, profuse 
woods, a waste of lawn 
and pasture, an un- 
restrained scope, every- 
thing bespeaks the 
carelessness of liberality and extensive possessions ; while the 
ancient castle, its earlier part belonging to about 1500, stamps 
on it the air of high and distant opulence, which adds so deep a 
moral interest to the rural beauties of baronial Britain.” The 
modern building is of good character, but of somewhat plain 
construction. Passing through an archway into an exterior 
court, and thence by another porch under the ancient fabric 
into the interior court, we find the newer structure on the east 
side. Both buildings may be seen in the pictures. The castle 
is built upon a platform of rock overlooking most diversified 
and beautiful scenery. We may enter the formidable dungeon 
with its ancient gate and guard-room intact, and ascend the 
stair to the balcony to survey the landscape below. It is a 
prespect of fertile Strathearn, with many lordly mansions, 
stretching avay to Invermay and Duncrub, while westward are 
‘‘Glenartney’s hazel shade” and the pine-covered height of 
Turlum, from which the prospect is still more magnificent. To 
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the north lie wooded and broken slopes, leading to the shores of 
an artificial lake, with much forest scenery, and the Grampians 
close in the prospect. 
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Drummond Castle—the old structure —was well battered hy 


Cromwell. 


It was strengthened and garrisoned by Roy, 


troops in 1715; but lest it should ever fall again into jhe 
hands of enemies of the Stuarts, Jane Gordon, titular Duches; 
of Perth, in a spirit worthy of Sparta, caused the greater part 
of its walls to be levelled to the foundations during the rising 


of 1745. 


Only the square tower, pleasing to view, with jt 


S 


antique charm, remains to tell the tale, and its chambers are 
used as an armoury and picture gallery. There are portraits at 
Drummond Castle of Charlés I. and Charles II., of Me 'tlang 
of Lethington, of Montrose and Claverhouse, with many tamily 
pictures, and the robes of the first Lord Drummond, whe built 


the castle. 


TO THE HOUSE. 
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It goes without saying that the internal plenis: jings 


of such an abod: are 
befitting its ancient 
character; but our 
concern here is With 
its external fea -ures, 
which indeed, aso: r pic. 
tures will sugges , are 
the greatest attra tions 
of Drummend Cz ‘le. 

A descriptica in 
some detail of the 
gorgeous gardens with 
their triple ter: cin 
and their lovel« ex. 
panse of bright fl wers 
and magnificent. ever. 
greens, must be de ‘erred 
to another article, 
wherein also something 
shall be said o! the 
beauty and extcat of 
the ‘ policies,” or park, 
and of the estate, as 
well as of the aiucient 
giants of the wood, 
which are not the least 
among the attractions 
of this stately Scottish 
abode. 
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NEW volume 

on mammals 

has been 
added to the Cam- 
bridge Natural History 
Series in course of 
production by Messrs. 
Macmillan. Guod as 
are the volumes which 
have preceded it, 
dealing often with the 
least commonly known 
forms of life, as well 
as with the birds, 
shells, 





insects, and 
reptiles, we incline to 
think that this is the 
best as yet published. 
It gives in a handy one- 
volume form the very 





latest information as to the mammalian kingdom, including 


such forms as the okapi, the 


new 


mylodon found in the 


; ; ee 
cave in the Andes, and the marsupial mole of Central and 


South Australia. 
ticular qualifications for this work. 


The author, Mr. Beddard, F.R.S., has par- 


He holds the post of 


‘« Prosector ” to the Zoological Society, and for years has made 
himself familiar with the anatomy of every kind of animal. His 


work on the structure of birds, with classification based © 1 It, 
was remarkable both for knowledge and candour. He is 2 
great authority on whales, has written a monumental boc < on 
earth worms, and was the first person to test the theo y o! 
in insects by seeing whether birds did 1 


‘‘ warning colours’ \ 
distinguish between the appearance of palatable and nau--ous 


insects. 


This book is exactly the kind of work of reference \ 
a person going round the world, or a naval officer, or a ¢ be 
trotting sportsman wants to identify and learn the chief pints 
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about such creatures as he sees. The survey of the mammals is 
also synoptic. There are no gapsor breaks of proportion. For 
instance, the whales, dolphins, and other cetaceans, usually 
inadequately treated or’ slurred over in works of this kind, are 
fully dealt with, and described with a vast amount of familiar 
handling. The extinct creatures all fall into their proper 
places, not gud time, but gud facts, the sabre-toothed tiger, 
for instance, coming in its place in the second family of 
the cats. 

The classification is also modern and sensible, not beginning 
with the most developed, or primates, 7.¢., the apes, but with 


POLO 


IIE last week but one of the polo season 
in London has been a great improve- 
ment on those that have gone before. 
Two good tournaments have kept 
players employed and_ spectators 
amused, and if Ranelagh brings off 

the promised Subalterns’ Tournament in addition, 
we shall not feel that we have had altogether a 
bad season, although, if we except the weeks of 
the American tournament, it has been a very dull 
one. It is said, by the way, that Mr. L. Water- 
bury will form a team to try for the cup next 
year, but that the players will be mounted on 
English ponies. These matches and Captain 
Miller’s book ought to stimulate the market for 
English ponies, and there are signs that buyers, 
foreign and English, are appreciating the value 
of our pony stock. One of our larzest pony 
breeders told me he had so'd ten ponies from his 
stud farm, all under two and three years old, and 
all drafts, at an average of 38 guineas. This 
seems to dispose of the idea that Government 
can obtain them at five years old for £30. The 
fact is that the reports of our officers on 
the value of small horses in war, and the 
work of the Polo Pony Society in producing 
the saddle type, have been lost on neitner 
the foreign buyer nor the home _ producer. 
The forezoing prices are an_ instance of 
the presence of the former, and I saw last week an example of the effect on 
the latter. 

Knowle Horse Show is a one-day show which is gradually being raised, 
like Trng and Market Harborough, to more than a local exhibition by good 
management. No less than sixteen brood mares faced the judges (Mr. T. F. 
Dale and Mr. Wilkinson), and all the mares had gooi foals at foot. At the 
head of the class stood Girton Girl and First Flight, two Royal and Islington 
winners, but the third was a local mare, and-ther: was scarcely a bad one 
unongst the rest. They were all unknown to fame, but their presence indicated 
the hold that pony breeding is taking in Warwickshire. Mr. Montefiore of 
Minsley Hall, Winslow (the vice-president of the Polo Pony Society), bought 
two mares, showing that for useful mares a market can be found. Another object- 
lesson we saw at the sime show was the medallist in Class I., Shylass II., 
belonging to the Keynsham Stud; she is a beautiful filly, and is sure to grow 
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intoa grand mare. Shylass is bred from parents registered in the Stud Book 
on both sides. 

One of the most marked features of the past week’s polo was that the 
play outside London was much more interesting than anything provided 
atthe clu's. Take, for example, the admirably organised hunt tournament at 
York. There were eight teams originally entered, and all of them genuine 
hunt teams, full of keenness and espri: de corps. The tournament was arranged 
by the York and County Polo Club, and held on the Knavesmire. The weatner 
was splendid, and there was a large gathering of interested spectators. So many 
people, indeed, were gathered together as to draw forth remarks on the increasing 
popularity of polo. nose who came were not disappointed, for the tournament 
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the most primitive, the egg-laying mammals, marsupials, ap) 
edentates, or sloths, ant-bears, and armadillos. Anecdote . 
eschewed, and animals well described elsewhere are treate 
briefly. This is a book in which the purchaser can have perfe,, 
confidence that he will have a suggestive and reliable tk 6 
reference. Most of the illustrations refer to structure. | 
where species are much alike portraits are given to 4}; 
identification. These are not equal in merit, some being rather 
poor, though they will serve. It would perhaps be well, in - 
second edition, to give the English names of all living specie 
referred to. 


yt 
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GOING DOWN TO THE START. Copyrig 


began with a most interesting match between Holderness and Lord Zetland’ 
Hunt. The former hunt, having the Holderness Club within iis boundaries, s 
two teams. The second team was defeated by the Bramham Moor Hunt tea 
which is the favourite. It showed the quality of the Holderness Club tiat ev 
their second team made Bramham Moor work hard to win. The latter is one 
those family teams which are so remarkably successful at polo. It consists 
Mr. Watson and three Messrs. Wormald. But to return to the first matct 
Holderness I. was successful, and beat Lord Zetland’s after a game in which the 
score was altogether misleading. True, Holderness won, but the difference was 
not 3 tor. Where they had the advantage was that the team, Messrs. T. 
Holtby, P. Hodgson, J. Stephenson, and F. D. Hartley, have played together a 
their home club, both as a team and when opposed to each othes, so t 
they thoroughly understood each other’s play. Lord Zetland’s Hunt, Messrs. 
H. E. Dualgety, W. C. Harrild, Dale, and W. Hardcastle, were a stron: 
team, but do not all, as a rule, play at the san 
club, Mr. Dale being a good deal at Ranelag 
while Mr. Harrild (formerly of the Cambridg 
University team) and Mr. Hardcastle play mor 
often at Catterick Bridge than elsewhere. Th: 
last-named c!ub has a most excellent ground— 
smooth, quick, and generally good going. 0 
the other teams entered, Cleveland drew a bye, 
and Lord Fitzw:iam’s beat York and Ainst 
The semi-finals were productive of good play 
and exciting games. True, Holderness bea 
Cleveland by 13 to 3. The fact was, it was 
case of team play against independent das 
When Cleveland were able to go away with the 
ball things went well, but they had _ practically 
no defence against passing or combiried attacks 
This shows the advantage of tournaments of t! 
kind. Clubs more or less isolated develoy 
fine hitter and rider. The side he is on generally 
wins in club games or matches. Thus ne 
nor the other members of the club g 
value of team play till they are spread-cazled |) 
a combined team, and see that their galloping 
ponies, hard hitting, and control of the bail 
for nothing against the steady combination o! 
well-trained and united team, As was fvre- 
shadowed by the course of the tournam t 
finals on July 18th produced a close and exc 
finish. There was, in fact, nothing wanting to perfect the interest of 
match. The sameteams were present as had played throughout the tourn:men' 
Those who saw polo for the first time must have conceived a high idea 
the game. 3oth sides meant to do all they could to win. Hard ridisg ane 
hard hitting were the order of the day. It seemed, perhaps, that in a very leve 
game the Bramham defence was rather stronger—either that, or possi 
Holderness are not very sure goal hitters. The first goal fell to the B I 
Moor back, Mr. J. Wormald. Then Holderness had several shots, ! 
one reason or another were unsuccessful till Mr. Holtby hit a goal at | 
of the second ten. In the next period the ball swept from one end of t 
ground to the other, and the spectators alteruately watched in breathless ‘nterest 
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come close struggle of locked pairs, or cheered a 
rilliant stroke. There was no score. and then 
is twenty minutes there was a desperate stru-gle. 
\t the end of filty minutes the board showed 3 
“Then before the end Mr. J. Wormald came 
ihe game, and hitting a goal with a 


0 
oan worthy of this fine tournament, won the 
Cup for Bramham Moor, by the narrow margin 
fone goal. I have given space to this tourna- 
ment both because it is one of the best of the 
season and also because I firmly believe the 
frst of | Yorkshire Polo Tournaments marks a 


progress in the game. 

* The New North Westmeath Club, pluying 
qainst 2n All-Ireland team on the Nine Acres 
in the Phoenix Park on July 17th, made an 
excellent: show. The headqu riers of this club 
are in Lord Longford’s park at Pakenham, ana 
the mem vers of the team are known in England 
as well Ireland—Messrs. A. Rotheram, H. 
Wilson, ©. Rotheram, and P. P. O’Reilly. This 
our had some first-rate ponies, and made rather 
an exam) le of the A.I.P.C., beating them by 10 


coals to 
~ But all this time I have kept London polo 
waiting. There is still a week to run, and 
next week we are promised a Subalterns’ 
Tournaient, by those who no doubt know where 
the subalterns are to come from. Should the 
managers of Ranelagh succeed in bringing off a first-class soldiers’ tournament, 
they will be doing a real service to polo. 

“In the meantime the Barn Elms Club have had a well-ar:anzed handicap 
tournsment, which produced some capital and even games, and came to an end 
successfully last week. There had been no less than three matches in the course 
of this tournament which were won by a single goal. The managers, Mr. Gill 
and Major Morris, are entitled to the full credit for the excellence of their work 
in this most difficult part of a polo manager’s work. Thus, for the third week 
in succession Ranelagh has sup- 
plied us with an admirable and 
closely contested match. B Team 
(Mr. Bucknall, Captain Greathed, 
Mr. Trollope, and Mr. J. de Las 
Casas) won, and it was satisfactory 
that they should have done so, as 
they had played right through the 
tournament with the same team, 
and had steadily improved in 
combination. G Team, tie 
runners up, had changed once in 
the course of the match, and did 
heir chance no good by taking 
Mr. W. McCreery in the place of 
Major Morris for the final. In 

e final there was nothing to 
choose between them, and at the 

seof the appointed time the 
scores were even at 3 all. The 
smallness of the score points to 
i play, and the final (B Team 4, 
G Team 3) was a most satisfic- 
tory ending to a capital tourna- 
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urday at the clubs was 
ier spoilt by the Eclipse 
kes at Sandown, which genet 
rally draw away a large number 
f regular attendants, and tent- 
pegging at Hurlingham, leaving the final of the Public Schools’ Cup the 
best polo. 

If the nationalities were a little mixed, the play was excellent in the 
Coronation Cup at the Crystal Palace last week, and the victory fell, not 
inappropriately, to the South African Field Force Team, who received from 
the hands of Lady Maud Wilbraham the magnificent challenge cup presented 

the Crystal Palace Company. The winners were Captain Gosling 
Mr. F. Bellville, Major Egeeton Green, and Captain Neil Haig. This 
eam beat an Anglo-American team, Mr. Garland, and after he was 
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disabled Mr. H. H. Lee, Mr. F. Mackey, Mr. W. S. Puckmaster, 
and Mr. A. Rawlinson. ‘With Mr. Rawlinson in a_ place (No. 4) :n 
which he does not show to advantaze, and Mr. Mackey not in his best 
form, the Field Force had always a little the best of the de‘ence. Major 
Egerton Green and Captain Haig are both players who thoroughly 
understand the game. This week the finils of the Subalterns’ Cup and the 
Roehampton Cup should be the leading events of the last weeks of the season. 
All the leading autumn tournamen's ae now advertised, and we have every 
reascn to expect that the interest 
of county polo will make up to 
us for the moderate season in 
London. 

Polo in India is likely to 
be of unusual interest this year, 
those old but very friendly rivals 
the roth Hussars and the 9th 
Lancers being both in that 
country. 

As an appropriate termina- 
tion to a more than usually 
successful season, the committee 
of the Ranelagh Clu’ arranged 
a pony race-meeting. In_ spite 
of the threatening weather the 
attendance of memters and their 
triends was even better than was 
expected, and, fortunately, the 
rain held off until after the racing 
was over. The first event on 
the card was the Grand Annual 
Hurdle Race. The course is 
about a mile and a-half, and 
eight flights of hurdles had to be 
nevotiated; no light task to ask 
a polo pony to perform. Mr. 
A. Suart’s Seabreeze, with Mr. 
ON SEABREEZ?. Conran G. B. Milne up, won easily. 

Our artist, notwithstanding the 
adverse atmospheric conditions, succeeded in getting some excellent illustrations 
of this race and a capital portrait of the popular winner. The finish of 
the Maiden Race was much more excitinz. Mr. Milne, on Mr. Walter 
McCreery’s pony, won it by a neck, but, unfortunately, he had not weighed 
out, and was therefore disqualified, so thit Captain Greathed’s Queen Colt, 
ridden by Major J. G. Morris, secured the first place, beating Mr. A. Hawe’s 
Celerity by a length. The Ranelagh Cup was easily secured by Mr. 
B. H. Nicolson, on his grand pony Natty, the only dangerous opponent 
being Mr. A. Stourton’s Chieftain, who, however, carried off the Barnes 
and Putney Handicap, a race for 
horses which ran at Ranelagh in 
1909 and 1gol. In the Polo 
Scurry, the best of three-quarters 
of a mile heats without dismount- 
ing, Lord Villiers, on Pearly, beat 
Captain Swetenham’s Lady George 
by a length, Seabreeze taking 
third place. Altogether the meet- 
ing was a most sporting affair, 
and the whole programme was 


ig & 





carried out without a single hitch, 
for which happy state of affairs 
great credit is due to Mr. G. 
A. Williams, who acted as clerk 
of the scales; Mr F. A. Gill, 
as starter; and to the Count de 
Madre, who was judge. 

We are not accustomed to seeing 
a race over hurdles in the middle of 
July, although on the Continent steeple- 
chasing is indulged in all the year round, 
and with the ground as hard as it was 
on Saturday last it is perhaps as well to 
confine this form of sport to the winter 
months, X. 
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IS object was nothing less than to demonstrate the 

folly of civilisation ’”’—such is Mark Surtees’ defini- 

tion of what he lived for; and he is the hero of a 

new book, Love with Honour (Lane), by the very 

promising novelist, Mr. Charles Marriott. This 
impulse, one need hardly say, came in the time of high youth, 
‘“« Sweet ane-and-twenty, Tam,” when it looks so easy to open this 
oyster of a world at our will. And in the first delightful chapters 
one is almost infected with the boy’s enthusiasm. ‘‘ Books ?— 
there is only one book whose pages run from the beggar to the 
king. Pictures?—there is the sea, the dawn. Music ?—the 
woods, the birds, the running brooks. What fools we are, 
groping about in our sunless caves of brick and _ plaster.” 
Heigh-ho! and then for love, by the shores of old romance are 
there not ‘ large-browed, strong-hearted queens of women” ? 
Yes, and “ youth will have its fling, my boys, and every dog its 
day.” Nevertheless, it is a matter-of-fact world, and one wants 
to know the exact circumstances of this rebel from convention. 
He has just finished his apprenticeship to a photographer. He 
can * take a good negative, retouch,” and “ has had opportunities 
in the way of finishing enlargements.” The magnificent offer 
scorned by him for the open road is “ten shillings a week and 
all found”! This he grandiloquently rejects in favour of ‘the 
open road” and the life of an amateur tramp, He need not become 
a real tramp, because his father has left him the sum of £1,300 
invested in a gold mine, which gives him a yearly income of £40. 
But who needs so much money as that to go on tramp with? 
From a very odd little table of expenses we feel rather inclined 
to doubt if the author writes from experience of pedestrian 
economy. For a week it is a shilling for tobacco, which is a 
millionaire’s allowance, half a guinea for supper, bed, and 
breakfast, and two and fourpence for lunch. When reduced to 
a shilling a day Mark reached “ the aberration of chronic hunger,” 
and ‘‘a drift of steam” became for him “the vapour of sybilline 
springs.” For a bet an acquaintance of the writer’s, not at all a 
robust man, madea week’s tour in the Highlands, up from Callander, 
across the Trossachs, along the shores of Loch Ard, and so forth, 
on the sum of five shillings, arriving at Loch Lomond the 
picture of health. He began by purchasing a bottle of whisky, 
the seventh part of which was a day’s allowance, which he took 
with oatmeal cakes or bread, and he never saw any vapour of 
sybilline springs all the time. Mark must have been something 
of a carpet tramp, or people never would have said with surprise 
after a week’s shilling-a-day régime, “‘ Hur baint a deader.” And 
at this point the author’s courage too oozes out at the ends of 
his fingers. Truth to tell, Mark throughout is just a little bit 
bourgeois. He is not genuinely of the open air, of the tribe of 
Thoreau and the phalansterists of last century, and Mr. Charles 
Marriott grows a little sick of his own essay. . Here, at all 
events, Mark drops into a cottage—a widow’s cottage—takes his 
place in a very melodramatic circle of country people, and ceases 
to be interesting. For one moment only do we feel a faint 
hope of his recovery. The Inca Mine goes smash, and the 
ridiculous thirteen hundred pounds turns itself to thin air, 
into which it vanished. For a moment “ he felt positively elated. 
Not glad, but with a serious uplifting, as one made suddenly 
responsible; he was translated at a stroke from the amateur to 
the professional vagrant.’”” Now was the. time, if he had been a 
man of mettle, to shove in on his own account. Life for the 
weak is but a series of silly frustrations; nothing comes of 
anything, and it is a tale of ungratified interests and loves unful- 
filled. To others it is a curious mixture of drift and steerage. 
At one moment we seize the rudder, and at the next float with 
the tide, but the strong man is he who mostly shapes his course. 
Mark does not rise to the occasion. The friend with whom he 
used to work finds him some “art photography,” in the common- 
place way of a world not so unkind as it is called. He is nota 
picaroonat all, and drifts gradually into an income of three hundred 
a year, that is to say, into the very ranks of the Philistine middle 
classes. ‘The machinery used to effect this purpose is purely 
exterior. He confesses that on tramp, when he should have been 
revelling in the very lap of Nature, he was “beastly miserable.” 
His friend puts the matter to him with a great deal of force. 
“You got desperate, and bullied the little wayside weeds to tell 
you the grand secret; you stared yourself blind Icoking at sunsets 
to find the grand secret. Let me tell you that you might have 
gone on bullying and staring for a hundred years and you would 
have learned nothing. Because? Because, my friend, it is only 
the very big men who can take Nature by the throat and say, 
‘Stand and deliver.’’”” There is, of course, an alternative in 
work. Stevenson was once called to task because he found 
that Thoreau was “a skulker.” If there is any sense in the 
universe, Wordsworth’s notion of living by admiration is very 
like the scheme of the islanders to live by taking in each other’s 
washing. But Mr. Charles Marriott, while with a sure instinct 
seizing upon a trend of opinion, has not pursued his philosophy 
far enough, or he would have either compelled his hero to live 
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through and relinquish the creed he had started on, or find q 
sustaining force in it. Instead he lets him drift into one of thy 
little harbours of respectability with three hundred a year and y 
charming wife, his business and mission that of a landscape 
photographer. 

Since ‘the folly of civilisation” can scarcely be said to 
receive any demonstratiom from art photography at three 
hundred a year, Mark Surtees, we are afraid, must be convicted 
of having failed in his mission. He would have been a stronger 
conception of the author’s if his practical protest against civilisa. 
tion had taken the shape of a stern rejection of the comforts and 
luxuries of which this civilisation, as far as it is bad, consists, 
Is this redeemed by the artistic excellence of the story? Ve 
are afraid not, The circumstances under which he makes 
acquaintance with Laura are clumsily contrived, and the 
intrigue that literally throws her into his arms be mgs 
plainly to the lurid, involving, as it does, a great del of 
what may be called divorce court romance, with a Boh«mian 
background drawn with too heavy a hand. The heroine's own 
character is but sketchily drawn, and her rebellion a; ainst 
convention, the flight to her lover, is represented rather «5s the 
outcome of a fevered and delirious brain than as a deli! -rate 
defiance. Here, again, the author appears to lack courace, to 
approach the situation timidly, and reduce it to milk and water, 
or at most nothing more vigorous than might have been perpe- 
trated by the respectable pen of the late William Black. The 
author has evidently conceived the situation, but lacked the 
courage to shapeitas he would. All that can be said in his fivour 
is that the mild “open-airism” of the young man is prcttily 
matched with the girl’s slight touch of musical Bohemianism. 
On the other hand, a Mrs. Winscombe is very well drawn, 
though a more ‘yearnest”’ sort of woman we have never 
before seen taken so seriously by her creator. She had been the 
wife of a publican, and “Sir, think of the awful risk I rin of 
bearing children to such a father and in sucha place. \Vhen 

helaydead , . I began to hear children crying, and 
it seemed to me they were all my children.” And again, “ The 
whole world seems full of little crying children, beaten, starved, 
sold into sin.” The passage irresistibly recalls the dolls of 
Hades—the Hades of Mr. Stephen Phillips and Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree. She virtuously gave up the public-house and set upa 
boarding establishment, at which Laura’s mother stayed under an 
alias and in circumstances such as the accomplished Mr. Slater is 
daily employed to elucidate, That is the central point of the 
plot, and it has been used often enough to enable the reader to 
imagine what consequences ensue: Death of an old gentleman; 
Laura ostensibly next-of-kin, but with this blot on her escutcheon ; 
and all the rest of it —the theme is as familiar as the 
Catechism, The book thus naturally divides itself into two 
parts, of which the former is, to our mind, by far the better. In 
it we have a fresh young mind, full of the fine resolves and 
ideals natural to it, delineated with skill and spirit. And as is 
invariably the case, our author’s style is also much superior. It 
has a gaiety, charm, and wit that are most pleasant and attractive. 
Later he either despaired of being able to keep up interest in his 
hero’s soul, or he thought to play to the groundlings by working 
in an ordinary sordid, fifth-rate plot. 

But taking it at its worst this novel is a great advance on 
the author’s preceding novel, ‘‘ The Column ’’—his titles, by the 
by, are shockingly inept. He is less Meredithian, which is as 
much as to say truer to the best traditions of style. Not that he 
has quite got over his smartnesses yet, as witness the following 
description of the heroine: ‘“ A fine young woman, sir. She is 
springy for all her softness, plim as a greengage, and not a bit 
less kissable for coming of a gentle family.” The weakness of 
the school formed by Mr. Meredith, as indeed it is his own, too, is 
that of making all sorts of characters converse in epigram, whic 
would be impossible for them in real life. Mr. Marriott does 
not do this as much as before. 


NE of the most lurid of recently published novels is Zhe A/#l/ of Silence 

(John Long), by Bernard Capes. Like many other modern stories, 

the best of it is at the beginning. A drunken old man lives ina 

mill with his three sons, Jason, Modred, and Renalt—odd names for 

the progeny of a miller it will be agreed. Near them lives a doctor thus 
descrived, ‘‘ An ill-dressed man of 45 (szc) or so, ball-jointed and cadaverous, 
with great wandering blue eyes and light brick-coloured hair brushed bac‘ into 
rat tails. iis mouth was one pencil mark twitched up at the corners, and 
his ears, large and shapeless, stood up prominently like a bat’s.” 9 This 1s 
Dr. Crackenthorpe, antiquary and blackmailer. Add to the company a >male 
tramp of the same age as Renalt (about eizhteen), who, calling after being saved 
from drowning, takes up her residence at the mill and flirts with all the boys1n 
turn, they each being madly in love with her, Such are the dramat7s j:rsoné 
staged near a mysterious room wherein, not to perplex the reader, has been 
hidden the father’s treasure trove of ancient gold.coins, Modred steals a cimeo, 
and Zyp, the said tramp, in eagerness to wheedle it out of him, submit: to be 
kissed, whereupon Renalt, jealous, tries to drown his brother, but reper s 20" 
saves his life, though to no purpose, inasmuch as he is murdered the same night 
for the cameo. Suspicion rests on Renalt, whom Jason now tries to blac kmal. 
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flies to London ard meets Dolly, whose heart, through a chain of 
cjreunsiances too in ricate to be set down, is broken, and she commits suicide. 
Enter now her true love, Duke, who, through the remaining chapters, hunts the 
hetrayer even as the Saracen Knight in Mallory hunts the ‘‘ questyng beste.” 
It is Jason who is the object of this undying hate. He has bullied Zyp (who 
’ as a tramp) into marrying him, and is the general cause of sin and 


Renalt 


ol All this is spiced up with appalling death-beds, horrible cases of 
insani ». confessions of criminals, and sad catastrophes, till we stop to ask if 
this is really rural England that is being pictured. That the reader may judge 
himself of the style we give the following quotation : 


««¢ }{e’s mad—mad !’ I whispered to myself in an awful voice, and yet he 
heard me and paused in the height of his fury, and looked round and up at me 
standing W hite-lipped by the door. Then suddenly, while I was striving, 
amid the wild heat of my brain, to identify some hooded memory that raised its 


head in darkness, the maniac sprung to his feet, gripped me by the wrist and 
pointe’ down at the huddled heap beneath him. ‘Look!’ he shrieked, the 
fire-light dancing in his glittering eyes. ‘Look! we’ve met at last! The dog 
tnat scared and torturec the wretched sick boy—the dog, the devil! Into the 


fire with him, to blaze and writhe and scream as a devil should !’ 

ile plunged again, snarling, and before I could gather sense to stop him, 
had seized and flung the whole mass upon the burning coals. Flames shot out 
and around, and the room in a moment was sick with the stench of flaring pelt. 
I rushed to tear the heap away, but he met and struggled with me like a fiend 


inspired, and, helpless, I saw the flames lick higher. Straining against me, he 
laughed and yelled: ‘He wants water! He shrieks to Abraham, but not a 
drop—nei one! Look at his red tongue shooting out in agony! They fall 
before me—at last, at last! My time has come !’” 

The question to be asked after all this is whether the picture be a true one 
or not, and the unhesitating answer must be that it is true to nothing we have 
seen or known. At the very beginning of the book a lack of vrazsemblance 
makes itself felt. We do not believe in these fantastically named sons. Zyp 
herself, though in her early appearance by far the best thing done in the novel, is 
not in the slightest degree natural, and as Mr. Capes complicates the tale and 


piles horror on horror, every shade of credibility disappears, If interest remains, 
it is but the teasing interest one takes 
in the answer to a riddle, not that 
lareer interest of roused attention and 
large sympathy that is inspired by the 
fictitious personages, who are so cun- 
ningly portrayed as to impose on us 
for real. Asa novelist Mr. Capes has 
not mastered the necromancy of com- 
plete illusion. 

The second number of the 
Ancestor (Constable) stimulates one 
to ask what qualities are required to 
make its subject - matter—that is, 
county and family history, heraldry 
and antiquities really interesting to 
he general public. Take, lor example, 
the first article, a learned and | eauti- 
fully iliustrated paper on the Knigitlevs 
of Fawsley 3 obviously the genealogy 
for its own sake has only a limited 
interest. There are men to whoma 
pedigree or an old charter is meat and 
drink, and to them this will appeal. 
But the Knightleys are not so 
celebrated or conspicuous as to arrest 
general attention. Our own readers 
must to some extent know the family 
by name, because it was at the sale 
of one of them that Prince Albert 
purchased the heifers on which the 
famous herd at Windsor was founded 
—a fact homely evough, but it strikes 
a thread of interest. Some of us have 
also looked at the monuments in 
Fawsley Church, and feel some 
curiosity about those sepultured in such 
state. All sound knowledge is acquired 
on the princ ple of building the hitherto 
unknown upon the known, and without 
that genealogy to all except the expert 
becomes a dull pursuit. Another essay 
that disappoints somewhat because tle 
wriler’s survey is too narrow is that 
on the household books of Sir Miles 
Stapleton, Birt., 1656-1705. Mr. 
Charles Cox, the contributor of it, 
shows in the first page that he very 
well understands the chief value of 
accounts like these to lie in the help 
they give us towards realising how 
life really was lived in those old 
umes. He points out with force 
that Macaulay’s picture is only a travesty, yet almost all that we learn so lar 
(the writer continues his theme) is what a county gentleman gave directly and 
indirectly to the Church in these times. It is decidedly of interest that he gave 
his parson ten shillings ‘to pray for mee,” that the poor people in Carleton 
goteach a peck of rye and sixpence at Christmas and ‘the pore Catholics ” 
twelve pence, that * creeping to the Cross” on Good Friday used to cost him 
‘wo shillings, and that he gave much money for church ornaments and pictures, 
but one hopes that there will be much more than this in the next instalment. 
One thing we learn from the accounts is that the reprehensible fashion of tipping 
‘ervanis appears to have been as much in vogue during the seventeenth as it is 
in the twentieth century. The most entertaining section of the journal (the 
binding and get-up of which are admirable) is that dealing with what is believed. 
re it we extract the following account of the pedigree of the late Laureate : 

¢ story of Lord Tennyson’s coat-of-arms is as simple as that which decorated 
the Brow ning gondoiiers. His line could be traced with certainty about as far 
& the line of Browning to the father of an eighteenth century Lincolnshire 
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apothecary. Official heraldry provided for him a slightly differenced cadet’s 
version of the arms used by Archbishop Tenison, with whom the poet's family 
were not allied in any known degree. The arms of the archbishop himself had 
been sought fur her afield, for it is evident that as the stock armories yielded no 
blazon for any one of the name, Tenison was translated into ‘the son of Denis,’ 
which has a basis of philogical fact, and the archbishop was therefore heraldi- 
cally affiliated to the family of Denys, Glouces‘ershire, knights under Henry VIILI., 
for which most impudent grafting neither philogy nor genealozy can find the 
least excuse.” 

We are glad to receive a new edition of Her Memory (Macmillan), by 
Maarten Maartens. Further criticism of this author is unnecessary, so soon after 
the article devoted to him in these columns last week, and in any case this 
particular novel has now established itself as a popular favourite. It was first 
issued on October gth, 1898, and this is now the fourth edition. To finda 
public that is so easily led astray by what is loud and flamboyant, loyal to work 
so quiet in tone and genuinely good in workmanship as that of Maartens, ought 


to encourage those who are inclined to despair of the republic (of letters). 
THE “AVERAGE SHOT” 
e « AND... 


THE SHOOTING SCHOOL. 


NOTICE that in writing about guns and about shooting 
rather too little attention is paid to the wants of what may 
be called the “ great middle class” of shooters, which is 
represented by the ‘‘average shot” with an ‘average 
income.” Yet the greater part of the shooting in this 

country is done by the class mentioned. It is they who, added 
together, give the bulk of employment to gunmakers and game- 
keepers. The rent paid by 
them for shooting is, in the 
aggregate, enormous, though 
many, of course, are land- 
owners. The average shot is, 
as a rule, always very willing 
to learn. He often, perhaps, 
gives more attention to his 
birds and ground than he does 
to the actual business of shoot- 
ing them. But it may be taken 
that he would not shoot unless 
he could shoot fairly well, and 
that if he improved his form, 
and saw his way to doing it 
conveniently, he would enjoy 
his sport still more. 

Good condition and plenty 
of practice (given the natural 
turn for using a gun) are what 
make good shots. In nine 
cases out of ten the average 
shot would be a really good 
one if he could command these 
two essentials. The former is 
probably within reach of most 
people who will take trouble 
and give up “ doing themselves 
well” for a little. The practice 
is a different matter. There 
are hundreds of quite keen 
sportsmen, who are also in 
active life and occupation, whose 
shooting, merely measured by 
time, is not enough to keep 
them in practice for more than 
a part even of the season. 
Perhaps they take a fortnight 
at grouse in August, the same 
at partridges in September, 
and put in a dozen or more 
days’ heavy covert shooting 
at intervals in November and 
December, ending up with 
another fortnight’s consecu- 
tive shooting after Christmas. 
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VISCOUNTESS DEERHURST AND HER CHILDREN. 


This represents six weeks’ more or less continuous shooting, and, 


say, a fortnight of scattered days, and is perhaps rather more 
than the ordinary business or professional man would take. 
From February till August or September he perhaps does not 
put his gun to his shoulder. 

As several readers of Country Lire have made enquiries 
as to the use of shooting schools in this connection, and a very 
large percentage of people who shoot have never tried one, 
except for a moment when getting a gun fitted, perhaps a 
plain account of a personal trial of the kind may enable those 
who have not yet done so to judge for themselves. The ground in 
question was the Badminton School of Shooting, so-called, though, 
in fact, it is the ground of Messrs. Holland and Holland, the 
gunmakers. It is a fairly representative shooting school, though 
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there are others where as much or more attention is paid to 
getting natural surroundings. Still, the place is quite attractive, 
for though it lies with its back almost against a wilderness of 
fast-rising suburban small houses at Kensal Rise, it is itselfa 
part of the old Middlesex meadow land, with big hedges and 
pollard oaks, and quite a pretty country view over towards 
Wembley and Harrow. Hay was being made and stacked all 
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round, though it is not ten minutes’ walk from the North London 
Railway. 

Trying a system is by no means the same as learning it. 
The average shot who wants to satisfy himself of the value of a 
day’s shooting instruction would probably begin at the end, 7.e., 
the most difficult kind of shooting, where he himself frequently 
fails, and see whether the practice and coaching given is of any 
use. If so, he would next time begin at the beginning, so as to 
let his coach get a notion of his form all round, and give the 
thing a fair trial. The first question is whether his gun fits. 
The next, cr connected with it, is whether his eyes are normal. 
The instructor can tell this in a minute, by merely allowing aim 
to be taken at his eye and cheek. Should matters be wrong, he 
will next proceed to find out by trial and error with the “try 
gun” what is the matter. It may be that the shooter is so left- 
handed that he shoots from the left shoulder, in which case a 
gun will have to be built with a ‘cast on” instead of a ‘cast 
off,” involving a bending not of the grip only but of the action, 
a most difficult and nice matter to adjust. But we are speaking 
now of a case when the eye is normal and the gun fits. 

The most useful part of the coaching is undoubtedly in 
taking driven shots. Practically all modern cover shooting is 
taking driven shot, and with partridge driving becoming yearly 
more general, and grouse driving almost universal, it is clear that 
with whatever limitations are natural to it, the shooting school 
covers what is now the greater part of the art of shooting. We 
will suppose, as was the case in the trial just outlined here, that 
the average shot making these experiments was brought up 
to the gun mainly on partridge shooting, by walking up, and 
that in this particular department he became thoroughly proficient. 
Now, along apprenticeship to killing walked-up partridges lead to 
habits of shooting which, while ensuring success in that branch, 
are absolutely fatal to killing pheasants. The shooter learns the 
exact moment to take partridges (just as the hare reached the 
summit of their “spring” from the ground), or if going straight 
away can get the elevation toa nicety. He then pulls, keeping 
his gun at the moment of pulling absolutely steady. It is delightful 
to see the birds crumple up after that moment of immobility 
Only if the same thing is tried at pheasants coming to him 
as is so successful with partridges going {rom him every bird will 
be missed, the charge going about 5ft. behind. The left hand 
must all the time keep raising the barrel, and the latter 
must not be stopped as the trigger is fired. Practising at birds 
from the high tower at the shooting school does two things 
by way of (1) demonstrating what is wrong, when the coach 
states his opinion, and (2) giving the chance of practising shot 
after shot, and making the necessary correction. At a cover 
shoot the shooter has to find out all this for himself, and very 
likely mistrusts his own judgment. At the trial ground the 
coach states with certainty what is wrong, and the learner, by 
following his instructions, first that the error he is making is 
very serious and truly judged by the coach, and next how to 
correct it. That hecan doany day. But to have had demonstrated 
to his satisfaction the kind and degree of error in what will be 
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the majority of his shots is itself worth a visit. It is quite trye 
that the flight of the clay pigeon coming off the tower is no; 
quite the same as a pheasant’s. At the second shot it is slowing 
rapidly ; but the first is “‘ good enough’’—both fast and difficult- 
and that is the shot which in real business ought to be the killing 
one. The practice at birds coming lowish over a hedge might do for 
either pheasants indifferently put over the gun or for partridges, 
It gives useful practice in quickness, 
in choosing your shots when two clays 
are sent over together, and in taking 
any class of shot which the learner finds 
especially puzzling when shooting came, 
No doubt the ordinary shooting of clays 
from the trap is useful to those who 
have not had what the visitor whose 
views are here given had previously 
enjoyed, viz., frequent and revular 
shooting at walked-up partridges. The 
rises are certainly much more diificult 
than the ordinary rises of partridyges, 
The object is much smaller and di‘‘cult 
to see. It goesoff at a great pace, and 
it curls with the wind more t!an a 
partridge ordinarily does. The shvoting 
is in one point unlike the conditions 
of ordinary partridge walking, and more 
like that of the old-fashioned shooting 
over dogs, for this reason: the shooter 
is standing still waiting for the ciiy to 
rise, not, as in walking partridges, sud- 
denly brought to as he is_ treading 
onwards in the line, and made to fire 
after his ‘full stop.” Though it may 
not seem so, the latter is far easier 
where the shooter has any nerves, and 
most shooters have nerves, than is the 
“standing and waiting” shots. We remember in the old 
days, when Don and Plato were standing solemnly pointing a 
covey, which was probably lying in the clover, about roft. from their 
muzzles, the awful suspense of that moment or those moments, 
for it was always considered the correct thing to prolong the 
lying, when the birds would not get up, and the dogs were 
standing like rocks, with their owner faintly murmuring “ How 
beautiful!’ behind. Perhaps they would, after exhibiting thei 
staunchness in a high degree, move on about one foot per twenty 
seconds, till the covey bounced up, and the nervous tension let 
itself off in powder and shot. The writer remembers, too, one 
awful action which was long spoken of with horror. A cheerful 
visitor, whose nerves were of the soundest, but whose patience 
was short, and who had no feeling for the niceties of setters’ and 
pointers’ work, gently applied the toe of his boot to the stern of 
the venerable Sancho, who was standing as if he did not intend 
to move for a fortnight, and remarking in a loud and audible 
voice, ‘‘Come up you blasted dog!”’ started him head first into 
the covey. 

In conclusion, anyone living in town who has not a great 
deal of leisure and opportunity for actual practice on pigeon 
shooting will find a visit to the shooting school well worth a trial. 
If he learns all that can be taught in two or three lessons so 
much the better; but the chances are that he will in any case 
much improve his form if he is only an average shot. 
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THE RIPENING CORN. 


OW that the early summer days are past and the 
trees have lost the first green freshness of early 
summer, other delights are here to draw one out 

to the fields, to 


“« Linger awhile upon some bending planks 
That lean against a streamlet’s rushing banks, 
And watch intently Nature’s gentle doings.” 
July has brought her skies of deeper blue and the burning rays 
that scorch the open plains. Acres and acres of ripening corn 
lie on every side in patches of varying shades. ‘The fields of 
wheat and barley rise and fall like huge, green, rolling waves, 
spreading up the slopes of the hills, dipping into the valleys, and 
climbing the long low downs. Some of the green strips have 
begun to take a warmer tone—a faint suggestion of yellow iinges 
the tops of the ears as they wave in the breeze. The fie'ds at 
this season seem aglow with every hue. Isit not Ruskin who 
says that the safest standard of colour is to be found i: the 
morning sky? ‘Love that rightly, with all your eatt, 
and soul, and eyes; and you are established in found ition, 
laws of colour.” But are not the white, blue, purple, gold- 
scarlet, and ruby of morning clouds to be found in_ the 
July fields and in still more astonishing contrasts? Ar» not 
those masses of flaming poppies relieved against the zrey- 
green of ripening corn a very feast of brilliant colour? And see 
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how those dazzling fields of colza spread themselves under the 
pluest of blue skies, giving to the land a sense of perpetual 
sunshine. Then step down that narrow path between the 
swaying green walls of wheat, and yet another scheme of colour 
bursts upon the sight. Here a field of corn-cockles seen through 
a soft green mist intone that blue-green harmony so dear to the 
painter of “ The Briar Rose.” Over the stile the blue has 
spread across the path and joined the scarlet of the poppies, 
making a barbaric contrast, were it not for the tempering 
influence of the greens. If there are any who still uphold the 
theory that Nature uses her most brilliant colours only in 
minute quantities, let them wander through these midsummer 
geids. ‘There they will see bright carpets of scarlet and blue and 
yellow lying as boldly beside one another as the colours on some 
rich oriental rug. Indeed, are not the most beautiful effects in 
our gardens produced by this massing of brightest colours? Then, 
turning from these larger field harmonies to the motley, speckled 
hedgerows. Here the quieter tones of meadow-sweet and purple 
yetch grow in spotted confusion with the daisies and angelica ; 
and climbing wildly over the hazel bushes or round the roots of 
an aged hawthorn is 
‘* The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves.” 


The Janes and fields are all studded with these pale stars, 
twinkling out of the dark hedges. Here the roses are in full 
bloom, there the pink-tinged, cup-shaped buds are opening 
vently in the sun. There is no flower that blows that has so 
eweet a smell and none can make the hedgerows gleam with 
such rustic splendour. The elder and the bramble are blooming, 
but how commonplace is their charm beside the beauty of this 
simple rose. 

And thus, after the burning sun has poured down its rays 
through the long day, the purple and blue and scarlet of the 
open fields, the speckled and motley colours of the hedgerows, 
all fade into the twilight, the sumptuous purple and blue mount 
again to the skies, and when these in their turn wane, the stars 
begin to shine and the corn ripens silently in the stillness of the 


night. ES. S: 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AGGRESSIVE OWLS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country Lire.”] 

Sir,—Referring to recent correspondence in COUNTRY LIFE on the above 
subject, many years ago, when stationed at Morar, Central India, I was 
walking cne evening about dusk with my wife, and we strolled out on the top 
ofa masonry dam across the river (the centre of which had been carried away 
by a flood), when two owls suddenly attacked my wife, swooping down 
repeatedly with great force at her hat, which they nearly knocked off, though 
it was too securely fastened on for them to do so. She became very 
frightened, as the top of the dam was only 2ft. wide, and the drop about 25ft. 
However, I succeeded in knocking one of the birds into the bed of the river 
with my stick, but he recovered, and they both desisted from further attack. 
A white wing in my wife’s hat was evidently the object of their animosity, as 
they did not molest me at all. They were the common barn or screech owls, 
which were plentiful there. —J. R. K. 





THE FOOD OF YOUNG PARTRIDGES. 
[To THE Epiror oF “Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—By the prompt courtesy of Mr. Gilbert Talbot, of Moor Farm, Knayton, 
Thirsk, I have received a young partridge, killed by the mowing machine 
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on July 15th. The little bird was in good condition, with its wing feathers fairly 
grown, and weighed 30z., or something over. It was just at the age at and after 
which for some three weeks the great mortality of last year took place, from causes 
other than disease, and in continuously fine dry weather. There was very little 
in the crop of this bird, probably because the bird had been killed early in the 
morning. The injuries were typical of the frightful forms of death caused by 
m>wing machines, the legs and rump being cut clean off. The parts of the 
bird examined were (i.) the crop, and (ii.) the gizzard, the first holding food as 
soon as swallowed, whence the harder parts are passed on to the gizzard for 
grinding up. The poor little partridge chick possessed a very large gizzard, 
extraordinarily large for so small a bird. It was nearly as big as a walnut. 
But apparently this is mainly for use later in life, for in neither crop nor gizzard 
was there a particle of grain, or the smallest seed of a plant. Tne crop is semi- 
transparent, and in it, from the outside, were seen a number of yellow 
substances, which looked like grass seed. When the crop was opened every 
one of these turned out to be a big yellow aphis or blight! There was 
nothing else but these insects in the crop. The gizzard contained a number, 
over a dozen, of smal! stones, mostly quartz, about as big as poppy seed, 
though some were larger. Mixed with these were fragments of the hard black 
wing cases of small beetles. Without in any way wishin to appear as judging 
generally from this one, I think it is a remarkable co ncidence that the bird had 
been feeding solely on insect food. It is greatly to be hoped that readers of 
Country LIFE interested in this subject will follow Mr. Talbot’s practical 
example, and forward any birds that may be killed by the machines, or meet 
other violent and accidental deaths, for further enquiry. —C. J. C. 


WANTED AN EXPLANATION. 
[To THE EDITOR oF * CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I shall be much obliged if you, or one of your readers, can account for 
something that came under my observation for the first time last month. I was 
walking along the lane outside my lodge when I heard a noise that struck me 
as being that of an approaching motor-car some 300yds. away. As I had never 
known of a motor-car coming up this lane before, I waited for it to come up. 
The noise continued to be as loud as when I first heard it, but there was no 
sign of the expected motor-car. At last I found that the noise proceeded from 
an elm tree above me, and on looking up at it I saw a trickle of water coming 
from a place whence a branch hid been cut off, and bubbles—-in appearance 
like soap bubbles—were forming at the point from which the trickle was 
coming. I sent for a ladder, and on examination the liquid was found to be 
quite cool, and of the consistency of water. Within half-an-hour the noise, the 
trickling, and the bubbles had all ceased. I may say that it followed a 
considerable rainfall. The exact date was Tuesday, June roth. I have mentioned 
the mitter to several people accustomed to observe the phenomena of the 
country, but no one has yet given me any explanation of it. I enclose my 


card.—P. F. W. 


THE BEST BUTTER. 
[To THE Eprror or “Country Lire.”] 

S1r,—I have seen it asserted in your paper, and know it to be true, that the 
very finest butter cannot in practice be purchased at the shops. Grocers are 
obliged to insist upon uniformity in quality and appearance, and if you have 
uni'orm quality you cannot possibly have the very best. In Normandy 
uniformity is obtained by blending, that is, there are, say, three grades of first-rate 
butter, A, B, C, and three grades of inferior, D, E, F. Ais a shade better 
than B, which in its turn is superior to C. They are mixed together, but 
obviously the quality of the result is not that of A. At home in creameries the 
milks are mixed, but the result is the same. If you blend the produce of 
Jerseys with that of shorthorns your butter cannot be equal to that from a herd 
of Jerseys. Some of us, however, like our food of the very best, and do not 
mind paying a little more for it, and the very best butter, I taie it, is that made 
by a skilful dairymaid from the cream of a Jersey herd. I have a few friends 
who obtain their butter from private sources and many more who are unable to 
do so. What I write for is to ask if there are no means of making the 
producers acquainted with the would-be consumers. Is there a list of butter- 
makers that supply private customers? I enclose my card.—A. P. 


[No such list exists to our knowledge. Advertisement would appear to be 
the natural means of bringing them together. —ED. ] 





THE END OF AN ANCIENT MONUMENT. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.” | 
S1r,—At this moment, when all lovers of Venice are mourning 
with her over the collapse of her beautiful Campanile, it may 
interest your readers to see the exact manner in which the great 
monument fell. It is touching, too, to read in the Venetian 
papers—Conservative and Radical alike—how the dominant 
note is that of sorrow over the bell-tower that for more than a 
thousand years has shared in the joys, the griefs, the triumphs, 
the reverses of the city ; and of admira‘ion over consideration 
shown by the belfry in its collapse. ‘Xe casca el Campanil,” 
exclaim the inhabitants in their soft dialect, and forthwith they 
point out how thoughtful up to the end the grand old building 
had been. It claimed no sacrifice of human life; it refrained 
from injuring its colleagues in art and history—the Basilica of 
St. Mark and the Palace of the Doges. It sank to rest, over- 
whelmed with the weight of years and honours, carrying with 
it to the grave the respect, the admiration, the love of all the 
civilised world, and leaving a sense of personal loss that for this 
generation at least can never pass away.-—A. W. 





SHOOTING AT PRACTICE GROUNDS. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘Country Lire.” 
S1r,—I can bear out the views expressed in your last number 
as to the usefulness of lessons and practice in the grounds now 
started for instruction in shooting, flying and running. Being 
left-eyed, or having the left tne ‘‘master” eye, my guns 
have to be built with a very extreme ‘‘ cast-off.” The use of a 
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crooked-stocked gun is naturally not as easy as that of a straight one. I found 
that by putting myself in the hands of one of the trained instructors at a 
shooting school a good many useful hints were learnt in a general wey. Besides 
this, various shots which I had usually found difficult were repeated both with 
clay pigeons and the ‘‘ rabbit,” and the causes of missing easily detected and 
corrected. The ease with which the men engaged as instructors follow with 
their eye the path of the column of shot (after stopping their ears with wool, so 
as to avoid the appeal to the sense of hearing made by the explosion, and so to 
keep the sense of sight extra acute), is, I think, very remarkable. An objection 
raised some time ago that practice at the artificial bird, which goes more slowly 
as it progresses, is all wrong, because the real bird goes faster as it progresses, 
is logically correct, but in practice matters little. The shot has to be fired on 
the instant, end the slight difference between the real bird and the clay one is 
not enough to make the least counterbalance to the benefit derived from such 
practice of hand and eye. At the same time it is pract:cally all snap shooting 
Sut a grea: deal of normal shooting, except at pheasants, is snap shooting.— 
EJECTOR. 


**INDIGNATIO FACIT VERSUS.” 
(To THE Epiror or ‘**Country LIFE.”] 

S1x,—I followed your bard’s advice in the lines entitled ‘* L’E:é” (June 28th), 
strolling a few days afterwards through the glades of Epping Forest from 
Chingford to High Beech and Loughton; but, alas! I found that some of the 
fairest spots were profaned with unsightly refuse, and made dangerous for 
children with shattered bottles used as ‘* cock-shies,” after having been emptied 
down thirsty throats. When will Whitechapel learn to respect its own pleasure 
ground? I send an indignant statement of facts in the shape of a ‘* Pantoum,” 
which, if not so pretty as ‘‘ L’Eté,” has at least the merit of being correct in 
point of form; and the repetition marks emphatic disgust. -SYLVESTRIS. 


LE FORET DE LA CHAPELLE-BLANCHE. 
Kelics of lunch on the grass, 
Paper all scatter’d about, 
Bottles and pieces of glass 
Once full of ** pop” or of stout. 


Paper all scatter'd about, 
Answers, halfpenny ‘* rags ” 5 

Once full of ** pop ” or of stout, 
3roken bottles—-and_ bags. 


Answers, halfpenny ‘*‘ rags,” 
3roadcast, torn into bi.s ; 

Broken bottles and bags 
Le‘t wherever one sits. 


Broadcast, torn into bits, 
Letters which litter the place, 
Left wherever one sits— 
Left by way of a grace. 


Letters which litter the place, 
3ottles and pieces of glass, 
Left by way of a grace— 
Relics of lunch on the grass ! 
[We are obliged to ‘‘ Sylvestris” for a protest as timely as it is witty. 
IIow cleverly he steps in a dainty measure will be apparent from the scheme 
of a ** Pantoum,” which is as follows : 


a b e g i 

b e g i c 
c d f h j 
d f h a 


Each line occurs twice. —ED. ] 


TWO HUNGRY YOUNGSTERS. 
[To THE Epiror or “Country Lirg.”] 
S1r,—I take the liberty of sending to Country LIFE a photograph of two 
young daws which I was fortunate enough to ob:ain a short time ago. The 
as the plumage of the two birds has been so altered by the 


print is interesting, 
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strong light there was at the time, that they have been taken for young thrushe; 
or pigeons. —J. B. SHAPTER, Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire. 


REDSTART AND COLE.TIT. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘tCountTrRY LIFE,”) 
Srtr,—The following case will be of interest to some of your readers. I have 
several nesting-boxes for birds about my garden, and this year a redstart anda 
cole-tit laid in the same nest in one of these ; when each had la‘d seven eggs the 
cole-tit ousted the redstart and sat. The eggs were too many both for nest and bird, 
so I removed four. The cole-tit sat on the remainder, hatching out four redstaris 
and one tit, and successfully rearing the five birds. In no book I have (Morris, 
Yarrell, Hewitson, Seebohm) can I read of a similar case. Different game birds, 
where numerous, frequently lay in the same nest, and here we often find 
pheasants, English partridge and French partridge laying in one nest. Many 
of the birds are nesting la‘e this year, and within the last few days I have found 
the following nests with eg:s in: Robin, spotted flycatcher, wren, and golden 
crested wren; some of these will doubtless be second broods. —BAsIL Spracce, 
Brandon, Suffolk. 


AN ARTIST’S HOUSE. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—May I offer some further criticisms upon the design for an artist’s house 
Woere are the four bedrooms? There is one over the hall, but the studio and 
kitchen are apparently of one floor, so that the other three must be over the 
dinirg-room front ; rather small, surely. As regards aspect, the dining-room 
faces west, and with its huge window would be intole:able in the sumuwer at 
dinner-time. The kitchen faces south, equally intolerable 
for the cook in the summer with a large fire burning. Toe 
chimneys in the kitchen and in the studio are shown in one 
position on the plan and another in the elevation. That 
to the studio has four chimney-pots ; to what do the other 
three flues belong? Another fireplace is shown in ti.e north 
wall of the studio, but no chimney appears in tne view. 
-—ANOTHER ARCHITECT. 


THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.” } 
Sir,—I herewith enclose a small photograph taken by 
myself last year. The rose has been allowed to grow more 
or less wild, and the main stem is thicker than a man: 
les. The original tree came from a florist at Grahamstown 
and is known as the Cloth of Gold, but the tree in the 
picture was produced from a piece of the original, s'uck 
the ground and left to grow. Most kinds of roses grow 
well in this country, and our garden contains a goodly 
variety of fruit trees—peach, pear, apricot, apple, walnut, 
mulberry, quince, fig, pomegranate, etc. Oranzes, ‘emons, 
etc., will grow too, if protected during our siort bit 
severe winter. Most kinds of vegetables do well. As ! 
write a peach is just in full t:lossom, and if all goes well we 
shall be eating the fruit on November 2oth. This is an 
early variety. Basutoland is strictly a native rese:ve, and 
only officials, missionaries, and traders are all ved 10 
reside there ; but as the conquered territory of the Orange 
River Colony is only separated from Basutoland by te 
Caledon River, the climatic conditions are almost similar, 
and the altitude, from 5,000ft. to 6,500%t. above sta 
level, is the same.—W. S., N. Basutoland, 











